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Societies. 


HE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY.—The NEXT 
MEETING of the SOCIETY will be held in the ARCHITEC. 
TORE THEATRE, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. GOWEK STREET, 


W.C WEDNH8DAY, miber 15, at 5 “o 
entithed Te RELIGIOUS : BASIS OF PRIMIEIVE “SOOIRTY. 
will read by the Rev. Dr. BOUSSELL ea and Coffee will be 
Ady} F. A. MILNE, Secretary. 
4, New Square, i Lincoln’s Inn, W.C., December 4, 1915. 








Educational. 
HE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


John Carpenter Street, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 
Establis' ae by the Corporation of ata 


—-LANDON RUNALD 
MPLETE MUSICAL inclusive fee. 
PRIVATE | LESSONS are given in all Musical subjects. and STAGE 
TRAINING in enentc, Gesture, Dancing, Fencing, and 
OPERA. oVRE Y ORCHESTRAL PRACTIC ‘3 RE CON- 
DUCTED BY THE PRINCIPAL. Prospectus and Byllaivas of Local 
Centre and Local Schools Braminations (open to ree public) free. 
Tel. Central 4459. H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 








Situations Varant. 
ATAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


PIETERMARITZBURG. 
HISTORY LECTURER WANTED. 


N 


The Council of the Natal University College 
invite applications for the post of HISTORY 
LECTURER. 

Candidates (either sex) must have taken a good 
Degree in History. 

Commencing salary, as fixed by Union Govern- 
ment regulations : Men, 300/. ; Women, 2501. 

Further details as to the post may be obtained 
upon application to Tut Hic ComMIssIoNnER FOR 
tHE Union OF Soutn Arrica, 32, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, 8S. W. 

The successful applicant will be expected to 
take up duty not later than Easter, 1916. 

Applications, with testimonials (the latter duly 
certified, if copies), to be sent to THE REGISTRAR, 
Natal University College, P.O. Box 375, Pieter- 
maritzburg, Natal. 


Situations Wanted. 
XPERIENCED ART MISTRESS ptaires 


VISITING PO8T in School, London or near. ° yous 

l reference. Excellent recent testimonials. ay Eh bitor 
in leading London Exhibitions.—Box 2129,  ——e Press, 11, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C 


| Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £1 10s. 6d. Entered st 
the New York Post Office as Second Class 
matter. 








ADY ARTIST, A.C.T.C., Certificated R.D.S. 

and London Art *gchool, seeks ‘post as non-resident ART 

TEACHER in or near London.—Apply Box a1 meee Press, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London 


THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 8.30. 








Miscellaneous. 
LTMERARY ASSISTANCE of every description 


by an Expert. Fiction, ro Works, Clerical, and other 
for publication. No preliminary fees.—C HARLES A. 
, 60, Stapleton Road, N.W. 


GENTLEMAN, , having exceptional opportunities 

for BOOK PUBLISHING, wishes to hear of one or more who 

= join him with a small amount of capital.—Apply Box 2120, 
enseum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings,,Chancery Lane, London, E.C 


RIGHTON.—TO LET, FURNISHED or 
UNFURNISHED, double-fronted, three-storied HOUSE (third 
let as a separate fiat). ree minutes from Central Station. 

Fa ee. ey 4 sea to East and il jew of Downs at 


lo 
“On Entrance Floor: Dining-room (with electric beater and service 
hatchway from kitchen), Study, large Drawing-room, Lavatory, w.c., 
Kitchen, Two tries, and Scullery. 
= Scr ih na Four Dalteans “(six beds), three fitted with gas 
m, Bath-room (geyser!, and w.c 
Rent, ipcluaive of all taxes, 1 


MSS. 
PLA 











-& year, unfurnished; furnished, 


Bexar A Athenwum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
ndo: 








Anthors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 


consider and place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of 
all “kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—5 and 6, Clement's Inn, W.C. 








Cype-WAriting, Kc. 


UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING 


every ot areoeeeny and promptly executed. 
METROBOL AN TYPING OFFICE, 276 

UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, PLAYS, LEC- 

TURES, ESSAYS, and TYPE- WRITING of every descri tion 


promptly and ‘accurately undertaken.—Box =e. Athenmum ess, 
ll, Brean’ 's Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


of 
Short- 
Sermons reported.— 
E, 27, Chancery Lane. Tel. 








ORTHAMPTONSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


KETTERING HIGH SCHOOL. 

A MISTRESS is REQUIRED from the beatening of the Spring 
Term, who should be qualified to teach Geography on modern lines 
throughout the School, also yee in the Middle cad! Lower School, 
and some Lower Form subjects 

A Mistress who holds a University Degree or its equivalent, and has 
et Moe trained or has had experience in good Secondary Schools, 

00) or. 
elry 1201. per annum, rising by 57. per annum to 1502. 
Forms of application, which must be returned not later than 
DECEMBER 18, onates obtained from the undersign 
L. HOLLAND, Secretary: for miacation. 
County Education Offices. Northampton, December, 1 


EEDS EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WEST LEEDS HIGH SCHOOL. 
WANTED, for JANUARY 17, 1916,a JUNIOR MATHEMATICAL 

MISTRESS, to give help with Middle Forms of Boys. Salary 1101. 

Furthes particulers and application forms may be obtained from 
THE HEAD MASTER.—Forms of application can also be Ate ed 
from the penbenignek to Bey they should be returned at on 

Po mae GRAHAM, Secretary for Education. 

Education Offices, Le 


BROMLEY (KENT) E PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


WANTED egy a “a SUB. LIBRARIAN (Female). 
mencing sala oo yy Ak um, 
FIRST ASSl ‘ANT. 31 60k pe r annum. 
Applications to H. "ALDER ‘ON, Librarian. 








Com" 
_ Also 





ig to 











Printers. 


ATALOGUE PRINTING.—Estimates for 

BOOKSELLER®’ caralferm. and GENERAL PRINTING 

will be submitted with pleasure by TH fio- a. PRESS, who 
have a wide experience in this branch of Print 


11 and 13, Bream’s Buildings, podetsers a E.C. 
Telegrams : Evcuovsos, Loxpon. Telephone : Cerrrat 2120. 





AUTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, 


PLAYS, ESSAYS, 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 


Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 
M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucks. 





CHANGE 


YPE-WRITING oe Graduate (Classical 
Tripos, Girton College, Je*ermetione Arts, London). 
~~ Revision Shorthand. ai Cc POO) 


M.A 
Lingard’s Road, Lewis 8.E., formerly: CAMBRIDGE TYPE. 
WRITING OFFICE, —Tele: Lee Green 


OF ADDRESS. 








Catalogues. 
BeeKs FOR XMAS AND NEW YEAR. 
A NEW CATALOGUE 
Of our large Stock of Books will be sent post free on request. 


A. & F. DENNY, 
147, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


The Publishers will be much obliged to any 
reader who will acquaint them with any 
difficulty that may be experienced in 
obtaining copies of the paper. 

Office: 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Sales by Auction. 


The FIRST PORTION of the valuable Stock of the late 
Mr. JOSEPH HORNSTEIN, of 110, Victoria Street, S.W. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their 9 No. 13, Wellivgton 
a. overt W.C., on MOND. December 13. and Four Followirg 
at 1 o'clock awe Ty oe FIRST PORTION of the VALUABLE 
Toor of the late Mr. JOSEPH NSTEIN, of 110, Victoria 
Street, 8.W. (sold by order of the $.... or —— Westminster 
Bank, Limited, Executors of the will of a es 
ublis ert 
by R. Ackermann— Works iMustrated by the Cruikshanks, Rowland- 
son, &c.—Coloured Costume Plates—First Editions of famous English 
Novelists (many in original state as issued) — fine Seri f 6 on 
Sport in all its Branches—English and Fore’ ~ lh, History—Voyages and 
vel—Topography, &c., mostly in fine Bin 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Modern Etchings and Lithographs. 


MESSBS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will i by AUCTION at Sele Bones. e 13, Wellin; 

Street. Strand, W. on MONDAY, mber 20, at 1 o'clock 

Fone. MODERN ETCHINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS 8, comprising 
an Ze ae McWhistler, from the Collection of Se late 

Etchings and Lithographs, the 
TAIT, *of 48. Hi ighbury Park. leoten, Ws also a COL BOriON: ot 
ERN ETCHINGS, the Property of a LADY (Sold on bebalf o 
the I 's Work for Women Fund). 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Books and Prints. 
M ESSBS. HODGSON & 20. will SELL by 


sAUCrION. at their Rooms, ry Lane, bye on 
THURSDAY, December 16, and Follow! lock, 
Books IN VARIOUS BRANCHES OF Tated ote including 
Hasted's Kent, 4 vols., and other To) phical Books—Booth, Birds 
of the British Islands, 3 vols.— arding’s Bi raphical Mirror— 
Garnier’s Sévres Porcelain, and other Art Books- The Edinburgh 
Edition of Scott, « vols, = Barton's | Arabian Bighs. 17 vols.—First 
Editions, &c.—Seventeenth Cen Deeds Parchment; also 
ENGRAVINGS A ‘AND WATER COLOURS. including Eleven’ inter- 
esting Eighteenth Century Water-Co! of the Royal 
unition Making 


jour Drawin 
Laborator: a7. Woolwich, depicting the processes of 
of the pe: 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


GTEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 

Established 1760. 

TUESDAY next, December 1/4, at 1 o'clock. 

A GREAT VARIETY OF CURIOS i a small Collection of 
Historical Documents—a rare Medal issued at Khartoum by 
General Gordon —interesting Passports, &c., relating’ to Ypres 
a variety of Chinese and Japanese Curios (mostiy without 
reserve), including Bronzes, Carved Ivories, Shrines, Bamboo 
Carving, Cloisonné, China—Ancient Illuminated Persian and 
Arabic M8S., also MBS. and Paintings from Buddhist Temples 
and Moh rare Native M88. from Tibet, 
Nerthern China, and Abyssinia, together with a fine Tibetan 
Bone Apron—#ixteenth Century German Execution Sword, and 
other sacrificial Swords and Knives—rare Fetishes, and other 
Native Curios, including many unique Specimens—Ancient Greek 
and Irish Bronzes. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above 
a at his: Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 





Indi 








Lond 


On view ay peice toSale and morning of Sale till 12.30. Catalogues 
on application: 





MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENT A BOOK. 
L A 2h 2B Ff & Cc O, 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP, 
1, 3, and 5, EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W., 
Invite inspection of their large and interesting stock. 

The resort of Students and Book-lovers for Forty Years. 
Interesting out-of-the-way Books, both Old and New. 
Business Hours: 9 to 7.30. Saturdays, 9 to 1.30. 

On SATURDAY, December 18, we remain open until 6 r.m. 





peo OF THE KAISER, foretold in Monk 


Johannes startling three- bendred-yeanel a prophecy. nese 


phiets, sent post 
Fron Dp “pats copies ers 
D TRE Ganckae ts “in ten cha: most 
pb. wr” publishel ay “coonexion wit! ies on the 
War = te Witte » ending, © net, of MORGANS LTD., 8, 
hro' aghout th Suited Kingdom he “Kew — + ee 
throu e Un 
N.B. n the te at published nate. THE WAR ane 
or net paid, 68 


THE ‘PROPHETS. 3d. extra); 3 copies, post 
(being a marvellous A A ny “aed 


free, covpase 1s. 1d. ; For 
Zio THE BAGLI: 8 
, being the 
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WARD, LOCK & CO’S LIST. | 
SUPERB ppeptuiga NUMBER | 3 


NOW _ READY. F THE Price ONE SHILLIN 


CHRISTMAS WINDSOR 


















































COMPLETE STORIES AND ARTICLES BY | n 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE | EDEN PHILLPOTTS HAROLD BINDLOSS | 
H. DE VERE STACPOOLE CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS S. MACNAUGHTAN I 
GERTRUDE PAGE | BARRY PAIN MARJORIE BOWEN 
SIR GEORGE REID, K.C.M.G. | BEATRICE HARRADEN G. B. LANCASTER F 


and many others. 


| Important War Articles | ; 
16 MAGNIFICENT COLOURED PLATES 16 | | ¢ 


INCLUDING PORTRAIT GALLERY OF LEADERS IN THE WAR. 


NEW GIFT BOOKS 




















Cc 
3s. 6d, each._—__—— —————$__$__—_—_——— 2s. 6d. (net) each. ~ 
LORD ROBERTS, V.C. | THE CUB. Cc. G. D. ROBERTS’ NATURE BOOKS T 
By Captain OWEN WHEELER. By ETHEL TURNER. eee Ae en WATER aes IN EXILE. | 
THE HOUS NEIGHBOURS UNK 

MY FRIEND PHIL. FROM BILLABONG TO LONDON | THE BACK WOODSMEN. MORE KINDRED OF THE WILD. _ 

By ISABEL MAUD PEACOUKE. By MARY GRANT BRUCE. THE FEET OF THE FURTIVE. 

T C i Col B Chi 
wo Charming Colour Books for Children. 7 
Each with 48 Coloured Plates by MARGARET W. TARRANT. 3s. 6d. net. 
NURSERY RHYMES. | FAIRY TALES. A 
Containing a complete collection of the old favourite Rhymes and Bw (over | A companion volume to the Book of Nursery Rhymes, which has already achieved Vv 
Four Hundred), FORTY-EIGHT of the most popular being illustrated in Colour | such popularity. Here, again, are all the immortals—old and yet ever new—Red | T 
by MARGARET W. TARRANT. End-Papers and Book-Wrapper also in Colour. Riding Hood, Cinderella, The Sleeping Beauty, and a host of others. : A 
WARD, LOCK & CO.’S . s&s 
WON DER BOOK. A Picture Annual for Boys and Girls. - 
Twelfth Year of Issue. 
Crown 4to. Picture Boards, 3s. 6d. In handsome Cloth Gilt Binding, 5s. Twelve Coloured Plates. 264 Pages. 300 Illustrations. 

From the first issue < this favourite Annual the constant aim has been to present for the delight and entertainment of the little ones THE BEST, AND ONLY THE x 


BEST, in picture. verse, and sto The TWELVE COLOURED PLATES are all dainty works of arts. The Full-Page and other tinted Drawings in the text number 
nearly THREE HUNDRED, making the volume the most sumptuous gift-book for children issued at a moderate price. 


THE WONDER BOOK SERIES, "iisicvoisns: % 2205.05" 


Picture Boards, 8s. 6d. Handsome Cloth Gilt, 5s, 12 Coloured Plates. 264 Pages. Nearly 300 Illustrations. _ 


THE WONDER BOOK OF EMPIRE. 


It ma aay. Ly said that every one who turns these pages will be amazed at the wealth of interest, entertainment, and instruction, and will close the volume with y 
A NEW SENSE OF PRIDE in the Greatest Empire that the world has seen. It undertakes the duty to the coming generation of making them acquainted with their 
glorious heritage, and teaching them something of their fellow-citizens and of the countries in which they dwell. 


THE WONDER BOOK OF SOLDIERS. THE WONDER BOOK OF SHIPS. 


All children love soldiers, This volume tells all about them ; how they live, how This fascinating volume tells in simple language all about the great liners and 
they work, how ——s fight. The coloured plates and battle pictures are by the most warships, and is p Pe wo with pictures That make an instant appeal to all who love 
famous military a: | the sea. 


THE WONDER BOOK OF RAILWAYS. THE WONDER BOOK OF ANIMALS. 


A volume intended first of all to entertain, but in entertaining it instructs. It has 
scores of chatty articles, mingled with merry rhymes and thrilling stories of railway This handsome volume is not merely a picture book, ora natural history book, or @ 
| story book, but a blend of all three, with many entertaining and instructive features. 


adventure. 
THE LITTLE WONDER BOOKS. | | 


Each with 30 Coloured Illustrations. Medium 16mo, Picture Boards, 1s, 
A Dainty New Series of Humorous Stories for the Little Ones. By pod GOLDING (Editor Py 2. Wonder Book). 


MOTHER GOOSE: Hureery Rhymes. BOBBIE, BUN, AND BUNTY. | BEN Roe at J 








tr ain am Se 








ff 





TICK, TACK, AND THE B BROWNIB’S | BIRTHDAY. THE TOY SOLDIE 
BULLY BO APPLE TREE V. BUBBLE AND S UHAK, 
ROBBIE AND DOBBIE. TIM TUBBY TOE THE ANIMAL A 


M 9 kK B K “THE BEST COOKERY 
rs. Beeton’s Cookery Books. s00xs i tm: wort: 

Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ As companions to puzzled yo housekee; and as advisers and comforters to all who are responsible for the smooth working of the domestic 
wheels, Mra. Beeton’s Cookery Becks ave still wen Med” pins -_ 


MRS. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. fri otic calf, Sse, net. Containing “over 2,000 Pewee de tate ete 
besides hundreds of illustrations and many Coloured Plates. 

MRS. BEETON’S F AMILY COOKERY. Large » Guows ore, Sate ' ged Lt, tA net. About 850 pages of letterpress, and 

MRS. ; BEETON’S EVERYDAY COOKERY. 25, ooh 00s 2s C8 ait An entirety nom ciltion, im dictionary forms | 

MRS. BEETON’S ALL ABOUT COOKERY, 26 Sit'ct cookery, etc. etc With numerous Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. | 

MRS. BEETON’S SHILLING COOKERY BOOK. 22785. Siitstrattine. and ste Coloured Pintes, PYaTds of 1,000 recipes, nearly 


WARD, LOOK & ©O., LTD., SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.O. | 7 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue of Gift Books Post Free on Application. } 
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BOOKS ARE THE BEST GIFTS 


The Gift of Gifts. 
THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Barrack Room Ballads The Seven Seas 
Departmental Ditties The Five Nations 


Each volume crown 8vo, 6S.; fcap. Svo, leather, 5S. net; cloth, 
4s. 6d. net. 


Also the SERVICE EDITION, each volume in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. 
net each. 








Gifts of Inspiration. 


HYMN BEFORE ACTION. 2y Rudyard Kipling 


Illuminated by Henrietta Wricut. Crown 4to, 1S. net. 


RECESSIONAL. By Rudyard Kipling. [Illuminated by 


HENRIETTA WriGHT. Crown 4to, 1s. net. 


The Gift of a Poet.: 














A SALUTE FROM THE FLEET, and other, — 


Poems. By Alfred Noyes. Crown 8vo, gilt om 5s. net. 


[Second Edition. 


AC Gift ‘of Noble Verse. — 





LETTERS OF 


‘THE WIND 


SELECTED POEMS OF FRANCIS. 


THOMPSON, With « Biographical Note by Wilfrid Meynell. 
With a Portrait in Photogravure. Feap. 8vo, gilt top, Ss. net. 
_ [Twenty-Ninth Thousand. _ 





Gifts of Fine Romance. 


THE NOVELS OF MARIE CORELLI. 


In 16 vols. crown 8vo, 6S. each. 
A Romance of Two Worlds Wormwood 





God’s Good Man 


Vendetta Barabbas The Mighty Atom 
Thelma The Sorrows of Satan Boy 
Ardath The Master Christian Cameos 


The Soul of Lilith Temporal Power 


The Life Everlasting 
A Glorious Gift. 
VICTO RY. By Joseph Conrad. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The most popular novel of the year. [Fifth Raition. | 
Also by Joseph Conrad; Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Chance Under Western Eyes 
The Secret Agent — A Set of Six 


The Gift of a Good Story. 


Holy Orders 

















A GREAT MAN. By Arnold Bennett. A New Edition. | 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Also by Arnold Bennett. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
Clayhanger The Card } The Regent 
The Price of Love The Matador of the Five Towns 
Whom God Hath Joined A Man from the North 
Hilda Lessways Buried Alive 


Gifts of Charm. 
LANDMARKS. 3y€E. V. Lucas, Author of ‘ Mr. Ingleside. 


A New and Cheaper Issue. Reset. Feap. 8vo, 5S. 


THE OPEN ROAD. A Little Book for Wayfarers. ae 


E.V. Lucas. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 











Companionable Gifts. 
A New and Cheaper Edition of most of Es V. Lucas’s famous | 





books. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
‘The Friendly Town Listener’s Lure Character and Comedy 
‘The Gentlest Art Over Bemerton’s One Day and Another 


The Second Post 
‘Her Infinite Variety 
Good Company 


Mr. Ingleside 
London Lavender 
Fireside and Sunshine 

Mr. Lucas’s Gifts for Wanderers. 

Crown 8vo, 6S. net each. 

A Wanderer in Venice A Wanderer in Holland 
A Wanderer in London A Wanderer in Paris 
A Wanderer in Florence 


Old Lamps for New 
Loiterer’s Harvest 








OVER THERE: 


A Gift of Letters. 


ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON. Edited by Sir Sidney Colvin. In 4 


volumes. Each fcap. 8vo, cloth, S$. net; leather, 6s. net. 
For Lovers of Nature. 


DIVERSIONS OF A NATURALIST. 
By Sir Ray Lankester, K.C.B., F.R.S. With a Frontispiece in 
Colour, and 43 other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6%. [Second Hdition. 

By the same Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
Science from an Easy Chair. First Series. 
_ Science from an Easy Chair. Second Series. 


A Gift of Beauty. 
A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES. _B3y 


Oscar Wilde. With a Title-page, Initials, End-paper, and 16 
Illustrations in Colour, by Jessizg M. Kine. Edition de luxe, in a box. 
_Crown Ato, gilt top, ‘12s. 6d. net. 


Gifts for Children. 
IN THE WILLOWS. _ By 


Kenneth Grahame, With 10 Illustrations in Colour and 1 in 
Black-and-White. Wide crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A CHILD’S LIFE OF CHRIST. py 


Mabel Dearmer. With 8 Illustrations in Colour. New and 
Cheaper Fdition. _Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Gifts for the Hour. 











[Highth Edition. 




















War Scenes on the Western Front. By 
Arnold Bennett. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


THE WAR AND AFTER. 8y Sir Oliver Lodge. 
_ Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. __[Stxth Edition. 


G. K. . Chesterton's Gift. 
‘WINE, WATER AND SONG. By 


Chesterton. Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 
A Gift for a Recruit. 


FIRST LESSONS IN WAR. 


Wilkinson. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. net. 
A Gift for a Parson. 


‘THE VILLAGE CHURCH. By P. H. Ditchfield, 
M.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘The Old-Time Parson.’ With 12 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








G. K. 
[Fourth Edition. 





By Spenser 
__ [Third Edition 











For the Dyspeptic and Depressed. 
'MIND CURES. By Geoffrey Rhodes. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 
Gifts of Chivalry. 
“THOUGHTS ON THE WAR. 2y A. Clutton- 


Brock. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. net. [Ninth Edition. 
A series of articles reprinted from the 7'imes Literary Supplement. 


MORE THOUGHTS ON THE WAR. by 


A. Clutton-Brock. Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. [Third Edition. 
Uniform with the above 

















Gifts of Comfort and ‘Hope. 
A LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 


Selected by Etizabeth Waterhouse, Small = 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
net ; leather, 2s. Gd. net. [Fifteenth Edition. 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. 
By Mary W. Tileston. Medium lémo, ~" } pinnae ae 


BEES IN AMBER. 4 Little Book of Thoughtful Verse. 
By John Oxenham. Small pott 8vo. deckle edges, paper, Is. 
net ; cloth boards, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net; yapp, 78. 6d. net. 

Fi ifty-third Thousand. 


. ALL’S WELL! Some Helpful Verse for these dark days of 


War. By John Oxenham. Small pott 8vo, deckle edges, paper, 
1s. net; leather, 28. 6d. net. (Eleventh Thousand. 











METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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Gift-Books 


for Everyone. 


THE UNIVERSAL 

BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
Edited by the Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., assisted 
by Kev. Canon LUKYN WILLIAMS .D.D. *Contain- 
ing about 4,500 Articles. Large demy 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d, net ; or half Persian, 6s. Gd. net. New Pre- 
sentation Edition in half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt top, 
13s. net. (Inland postage, 7d. each extra.) 


THE DIVINE MASTER IN HOME LIFE. 


Christ Rev. HARRINGTON C. LEES, M.A., Vicar of 
ut “4 — Beckenham. Large crown 8v0, cloth 





snmaiies: THOUGHTS FOR 
DUSTY WAYS. 
By Canon FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A. D.Litt. 
state 8vo, Persian yapp, gilt top, round corners, 
3s. Od. (by post 4s, 2d,): also in cloth covers, 2s, net 
(by post 2s. 5d.). 


THE ROLL-CALL OF 
ayer WOMEN. 
Record of Women’s Work inthe War, By MARY 
FRANCES —— i#TON. Illustrated. Large crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d 


WITH OUR FIGHTING MEN. 
By WILLIAM E. SELLERS, M.A. The Story of 
their Faith, Courage, Endurance in the Great War. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and other Pictures. Large 
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Is there any one who can explain what that 
precisely is which a room or a landscape 
gains when seen reflected in a mirror ? 
Why is the reflection of the mountain- 
peak in the still lake, if not more beautiful, 
yet more moving than the mountain-peak 
itself ? What is it exactly that so charms 
and amuses one if one watches, say, furlong 
after furlong of gay and pretty country 
scenery slipping past in the little round 
glass which is set to show the driver of a 
car what is coming up behind him? Much 
is lost, indeed : the atmosphere goes dead ; 
colours harden and blacken, beauty of 
light is forfeited ; but also something is 
there which is not in the actual scene, 
and which tacitly offers interpretation of 
that. A like mysterious difference and 
advantage may sometimes be observed in 
comparing a fortunate photograph of a 
piece of sculpture with the original. It is 
a presentation alternative, on the one 
hand, to the direct impression of the real; 
on the other, to presentations of the real 
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by means which involve time and a 
man’s thought, with all the often obscure, 
yet strongly determinative influences which 
proceed from the union of the two ele- 
ments. 

Now it is not quite empty metaphor to 
say that words are to our minds what 
colours are to our eyes ; or to take a mirror 
and a Turner landscape, and say that 
poetry has two main types which corre- 
spond to these. That of the “ mirror” 
reflects by words things as they are—a 
tiny area, maybe, but nothing within it 
rejected. It reduces all colouring, all 
magic of light ; it keeps a ruthlessly exact 
proportion and sharpness of definition ; it 
imparts to what it reflects something 
nameless, a depth that may appear even 
infinite, a haunting, a challenge. To 
succeed after this way the artist works not 
at the picture itself, but upon the instru- 
ment which receives the picture—to 
attain for that the secrets,as it were, of 
subtle compelling curve and the excellences 
of flawlessness and a perfect brightness. 

This type of poetry, requiring a mind 
passive towards nature, but active towards 
itself, is rarer than the other among 
Western peoples, and of the four volumes 
of verse before us Mr. Gibson’s alone 
conforms to it. It is the type to which 
he has been from the first strenuously 
addicted, earning for himself a good deal 
of enthusiastic and some puzzled admira- 
tion, and he now finds himself master 
of the mode of poetry best capable—if 
any be capable—of furnishing utterance 
of lasting value upon the subject of the 
war, while the conflict is yet actually in 
progress. In fact, with the exception 
of Rupert Brooke's five sonnets, ‘ 1914,’ 
‘Battle’ contains, we think, the only English 
poems about the war—so far—for which 
any one would venture to predict a future 
on their own merits. For the most part 
these are pieces of one stanza—long and 
irregular—or of two. In harsh, simple 
words they throw up, each a vision—often 
ugly, always dreadfully clear—of one thing. 
In several cases the thing is a memory {the 
sort of memory that comes up helplessly 
recurrent in the dazed, half-amused mind 
of a man who is suffering more than he 
knows ; here and there it is a mere thought ; 
but more often it is an incident as of 
actual life. There is so little of beauty, 
superficially considered, that a mere men- 
tion of snow and daffodils, or of peacock 
dragon-flies, has an almost startlingly 
bright effect; and as the equivalent of 
light in the mirror, we have a grim ironic 
humour, which swerves now to wistfulness, 
now to the tragic. Not in quite all the 
pieces, yet in most, there is the strange- 
ness of depth of which we spoke just now, 
the challenge, the nameless something 
that man has it in him to add to external 
fact, even while least he comprehends the 
fact. We quote two poems, and wish we 
had space to quote more : the first— 
‘ Hit "—as being, to our thinking, the most 
perfect, and also the most beautiful, in 
the ordinary sense, of the book ; ‘the 
second—‘ His Mate ’—to illustrate Mr. 
Gibson’s unflinching statement of the 
worst of all. 





HIrt. 


Out of the sparkling sea 

I drew my tingling body clear, and lay 

On a low ledge the livelong summer day, 
Basking, and watching lazily 

White sails in Falmouth Bay. 
My body seemed to burn 

Salt in the sun that drenched it throagh and 

through 

Till every particle glowed clean and new 
And slowly seemed to turn 

To lucent amber in a world of blue.... 


1 felt a sudden wrench— 
A trickle of warm blood— 
And found that 1 was sprawling in the mud 
Among the dead men in the trench. 
His MATE. 
“* Hi-diddle-diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle’’.... 


I raised my head 
And saw him seated on a heap of dead, 
Yelling the nursery tune, 
Grimacing at the moon.... 

‘ And the cow jumped over the moon. 
Tie little dog laughed to see such sport, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon. 


And, as he stept to snigger, 
I struggled to my knees and pulled the trigger. 

The contrast is great between ‘ Battle ’ 
and Mr. Stephen Phillips’s new volume 
of verse, ‘Panama, and Other Poems,’ 
which might stand as well as any 
recent work for an example of our second 
type of poetry. It is the workmanship, 
in and for itself, which here arrests and 
charms. Admirers of Mr. Phillips who 
look for richness, colour, music, for an 
easy redundancy of ample, mellifluous 
lines, will not in many of the poems suffer 
disappointment. We note, too, several 
single verses and phrases of an almost 
Virgilian felicity :— 

Things irretrievable and fading fast 
or 

The sea-like strivings of mortality, 
or, as a picture of old age which somehow 
recalls the ‘ Georgics,’ 
Snatching with veined hands at a flickering fire. 
And if Virgil could do the galloping of 
horses— 
Quadrupedante 

campum— 

Mr. Phillips is not so far behind him 
onomatopeeically in his rendering of 
engines suddenly letting off jets of steam— 

Steam-spurts innumerable start and sigh. 
Strange to think that is a sound which 
Virgil never heard ! 

‘The Midnight Guest’ is a terrible and 
strongly wrought out version of the 
well-known story of a sailor murdered 
for his money by his old parents, who do 
not recognize him. Planning how the 
half-reluctant father shall stab him, the 
mother says :— 


putrem sonitu quatit ungula 


“* But if he reed 
Old sweetheart, think upon thy fate and mine. 
That “old sweetheart ” is in truth a sonal 
of “ the real thing.”” ‘ Penelope to Ulysses,’ 
‘Harold before Senlac,’ and ‘Semele’ 
are perhaps the most accomplished of 
these poems, the most satisfying as 
wholes, and those, too, which carry the 
most inward inspiration. 
With all this there is a good deal 
in the volume that is curiously weak. 
The poems about the war may briefly 
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be described as negligible. Even in 
detail, where Mr. Phillips has it in him 
to be so good, he is often slovenly and 
poor. We shall never be able to under- 
stand how he passed such a line as 

Since ne’er as here since first our earth began ; 
nor yet how he came, in a poem on King 
George’s Coronation which contains some 
striking passages, to ask whether 

-.--heavy is that orb upon thy brows ? 

nor yet again—aghast that the field of 
Waterloo should be let in plots to a specu- 
lative builder—how he came to inquire 
Shall Earth, where reeled ‘“‘ the Guard ”’ thy villa 


Where nations groaned, be heard the cackling hen? 
The last couplet, and still more the verses 
entitled ‘The Seaside Knut,’ lay bare, 
we think, the defect, Jatent merely in most 
of Mr. Phillips’s work, which yet prevents 
the bulk of it from reaching just the 
clarity, the firmness characteristic of 
great poetry: it is that he lacks the gift 
of wit. 

There is one more criticism we feel con- 
strained to make. Since the ancients did 
not use punctuation, it is arguable that 
we too need not, but it is none the less 
absurd for one who uses it to let it become 
an actual hindrance to the reader, instead 
of any manner of help. We would suggest 
to Mr. Phillips that he should take the 
original step of frankly forgoing it, if he 
cannot manage it better than he has done. 


After feeling a little vexed with Mr. 
Noyes, over his ‘ Rada,’ we are glad to 
have another book by him which gives us 
the chance of saying afresh how much 
we value him when he is in his true vein. 
Not that we find this new collection of 
verses entirely without occasion for a 
grumble. He calls it ‘ A Salute from the 
Fleet,’ which is the title of a group of ten 
poems—each a single finely constructed 
stanza of sonorous syllables—celebrating 
England and the Fleet as if by the voices 
of the guns. We find it a curiously empty 
performance—very much the mere firing 
of a salute, and nowadays one is inclined 
to complain when powder is wasted. Of 
the several other poems concerned with 
the present hour none is much more satis- 
factory, ‘ The Trumpet of the Law ’ being 
decidedly the best. 

Didactic generalizations, however exalted 
and imaginative, are in truth not Mr. 
Noyes’s line, as one realizes afresh on 
turning to the lovely things which are the 
unforced, the native product of his Muse. 
She is, of herself, a wild creature, clean 
and unbent to the world’s moil as the 
sea-pinks on the edge of a cliff; making 
melodies that have the clear, pure delicious- 
ness of the sound of running waters; 
creating about her a magical sort of light, 
as fiery and as harmless as the golden 
fire of sunsets, or else a magical darkness 
still more alive with strange promises. 
Darkness, indeed, makes the actual refrain 
of more than one of these poems, and 
broods in most of them—darkness felt 
most often as that eternal heart of 
mystery before which the light we see 
is spread as no more than a changeful 
veil. ‘The Lord of Misrule,’ ‘ Blind 





Moone of London,’ ‘ Crimson Sails,’ and 
“The River of Stars’ are perhaps the 
pieces we should pick out as most charac- 
teristic of their author—least like anybody 
else. The first two illustrate brilliantly 
his gift of elfish humour ; ‘The River of 
Stars’ has a metrical device which— 
a rare quality this—seems to acquire 
charm and effectiveness by repetition. 
In ‘ On the Embankment’ we have such 
a subject as Mr. Gibson takes, and it is 
instructive to notice the difference in 
effect between the two modes of treating 
the material. Despite the ghastliness of 
the incident, the studied horror of this 
and that detail, the thing does not quite 
grip one ; it has not suddenness enough. 
There are some delightful verses about 
Sussex ; a splendid poetic exercise called 
‘The Inimitable Lovers,’ these being 
Antony and Cleopatra’; and a charming 
carol, which we cannot pass over 
without a word of praise. We found 
ourselves lingering, too, over the finely 
chivalrous ‘Old Knight’s Vigil,’ almost 
the only example here (we are glad to 
say it) of pathos. 


Mr. Gilbert Cannan in ‘ Adventurous 
Love’ gives us fifty sonnets, which have 
the merits of originality and of fine con- 
ception, though hardly that of accom- 
plished execution. If they had been 
fifty quatrains, it is possible that. Mr. 
Cannan would have had all the lovers of 
poetry at his feet ; as it is, we fear that 
not many readers will work their way 
through the book conscientiously enough 
to give this exposition of the problem of 
love even so much praise as_it deserves. 
They will be hindered, too, by broken 
lines—clumsily, not effectively, broken. 
Nevertheless, there is genuine poetry here. 

Mr. Cannan’s other verses will probably 
win more approbation. The best of them 
are better, the worst of them, however, 
considerably less successful, than the 
sonnets. Those we like best are ‘ Laura 
Grey ’ and ‘ Imagination,’ in both of which 
there is even some touch of greatness. 








THE OLDEST STORIES IN THE 
WORLD. 


Sir Gaston MasPeEro’s ‘ Contes Populaires 
de l’Ancienne Egypte’ are so interesting 
to the Egyptologist and the general reader 
alike that we wonder that they have not 
appeared in English before. They owe 
their charm not only to the desire for 
the wonderful which makes fairy tales the 
earliest reading of most of us, but also to 
the literary grace with which Sir Gaston 
has invested them. Apart from this, they 
contain the “motifs” which underlie 
half the stories that have been going 
about the world ever’ since the descent 
of the ice-cap forced mankind during the 
long winter evenings to huddle round 
the fire in the ancestral cave, and thus 


Popular Stories of Ancient Egypt. By Sir 
Gaston Maspero. Translated by Mrs. C. 
H. W. Johns. (Grevel & Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 

Myths and Legends of Ancient Egypt. By 
Lewis Spence. (Harrap & Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 








begot the art of story-telling. Here we 


have our old friends ‘ The Two Brothers,” 
the younger of whom resists the advances 
of his sister-in-law, and is therefore 
denounced by her after the fashion of 
Potiphar’s wife. So, too, we read, in the 
tale of Satni Khamois, how this prince, 
thanks to his addiction to magic, descends 
into hell, where he sees a poor man clad 
in fine linen and standing near Osiris, 
while one rich man who has done wrong 
is put to torture, and others remain parched 
with thirst in the presence of water which 
is drawn away from them as soon as they 
reach it. This story, Sir Gaston remarks, 
must have been in the mind of St. Luke 
when recording the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, but he does not note the parallel 
of the classical Tantalus. 

The obligations of romance outside 
sacred literature to these stories are also 
great. ‘The Arabian Nights ’ draw plenti- 
fully from them, if, in fact, they are any- 
thing else than modernized versions of 
the same tales. Thus an early form of 
‘Sindbad the Sailor’ is to be found in 
the ‘Shipwrecked Sailor’; while ‘ How 
Thutiyi took the Town of Joppa’ by 
means of men hidden in jars is doubtless 
the inspiration of ‘ Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves.’ The story of ‘ The Master Thief,’ 
who when caught in a man-trap orders 
his head to be cut off, is in like manner 
to be found in Herodotus and in many 
subsequent authors in different languages, 
as well as in Sir Gaston’s ‘ Rhampsi- 
nitus.’ These depend upon matters of 
common knowledge ; but the tale of * The 
Doomed Prince,’ who cannot escape the 
death to which he is predestined, is ex- 
plained as well as amplified by the belief 
recorded in one of the later documents 
in the ‘ Pistis Sophia,’ where the soul of 
every child to be born, on its passage 
through the realms of the Rulers of this 
World, has bound unto it the Moira or 
Fate which drives the future man unto 
the death appointed him by the Rulers, 
‘‘ whether he is to die by a wild beast or 
by a reptile, or to fall into a pit, or hang 
himself, or die by water.” 

Mrs. Johns has done her work as trans- 
lator well on the whole, and it is a distinct 
advantage that before her marriage to 
the Master of St. Catherine’s she, as Miss 
Griffith, took an active part in explora- 
tions in Egypt. The book has been 
revised by its author; and the translator, 
by adding indexes of names and subjects 
has remedied the one defect to be found 
in Sir Gaston’s writings. She has not 
succeeded in reproducing the terseness 
and purity of his style, but that is perhaps 
merely to say that she is only human. 
Yet she should know that Sir Gaston, if 
writing in English, would never have used 
such a verb as “ to research,”’ nor would 
he have called Hades or hell “the 
Inferno,” or spoken of “hierogram- 
marians” instead of hierogrammatists. 
The German fashion of alluding to a book by 
two authors as (e.g.) “‘ Griffith-Thompson ” 
is adopted; and Sir Gaston’s ‘ Etudes de 
Mythologie et d’Archéologie Egyptiennes,’ 
generally quoted as ‘ Etudes Egyptolo- 


giques,’ are here referred to ‘ Mélanges de 
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Mythologie’ more often than by their 
proper title. To object to these slips may 
be thought by some hypercritical ; but 
surely Mrs. Johns should know that Sir 
Gaston Maspero is not a K.C.B., as she 
calls him on her title-page. The King 
did, indeed, bestow upon him a K.C.M.G., 
a gift the more gracefui because that 
order has always been considered the 
appropriate reward for those who have 
rendered distinguished services to England 
in her colonies; and it was a mark of 
royal gratitude for Sir Gaston’s unfailing 
kindness to Englishmen in our great 
dependency of Egypt, when he was 
Director of the Service des Antiquités. 


One feels little pleasure in turning from 

Sir Gaston’s brilliant and scholarly work 
to the haphazard method of Mr. Lewis 
Spence, impar congressus Achilli. Mr. 
Spence has written volumes in the same 
series as his present work on the ‘ Myths 
of Mexico ’ and those of the North Ameri- 
can Indians, but this does not give him 
the right to “ pontify’’ as he does on 
Egyptology, a task for which he seems 
but ill equipped. He tells us, indeed, in 
his Preface that 
“the study of Egyptian hieroglyphs is not 
new tO MO. ....cse0 I can lay claim to 
such a knowledge of Egyptian linguistic 
origins as can control any derivations here 
attempted.” 
If he knows anything about the origin 
of the Egyptian language, it is a pity 
that he does not make it public in the 
way usual among scholars, as this is the 
point on which Egyptologists most require 
light ; but he does not seem to be aware of 
at least some of the difficulties in the way. 
As one instance, we may mention that 
the Berlin school are so firmly convinced 
that Egyptian is a Semitic language, 
and therefore did not reduce its vowel- 
sounds to writing, that they have invented 
a transliteration largely consisting of dia- 
critical marks, which they use as a shibbo- 
leth to discover whether any new writer 
on Egyptology is willing to accept their 
leadership. This has exposed them to the 
not unfounded suspicion that their work 
in Egypt, careful as it has been, has been 
largely undertaken from political rather 
than scientific motives, and is, in fact, part 
of the great conspiracy for Deutschland 
iiber Alles. Sir Gaston, on the other 
hand, thinks that Egyptian is derived 
from no tongue outside Africa, the language 
of the Berbers being perhaps its nearest 
relation at the present day. He is also 
convinced that the normal ending of 
masculine nouns such as proper names in 
ancient Egyptian was the suffix u, and 
he therefore writes hotpou for hotep, Anupu 
for Anubis, andso on. Sir Gaston’s trans- 
literation has not been adopted in England, 
where authorities like Dr. Budge and Dr. 
Naville (English in training and sympathies, 
although a Professor at the University 
of his native town of Geneva) have kept 
to the older transliteration of Lepsius. 
Mr. Spence uses in his book German 
readings like Akhenaten for Khuenaten or 
Khouniatonou side by side with ‘‘ Oun- 
amou-nou”’ whom both German and 
English scholars would call Wen-Amen. 





Scholars will have some doubts about 
the theories that Mr. Spence puts forward 
with regard to such gods as Osiris, on 
the strength of his knowledge of 
“* mythological processes.”” As M. George 
Foucart — now, we are glad to see, 
happily appointed to the headship of 
the French Archeological Mission at 
Cairo—has shown with great clearness, 
the religion of the ancient Egyptians 
differs from all others as a subject of 
scientific study because we can trace it from 
its rude and savage beginning down to 
its very lengthened period of lingering 
decay. Hence, while it may be taken 
as a standard or norm with which we can 
compare other religions, we are hardly 
likely to find any explanation of its 
doubtful points in the beliefs of peoples 
of low culture, even if we are certain, as 
we seldom can be, that these have been 
accurately reported. That there was some 
similarity between certain ceremonies in 
the worship of Osiris and the Mysteries of 
Eleusis is likely enough, as the mind of 
man in all ages and stages of culture 
is apt to work in much the same way. 
But to say, as Mr. Spence does, that 
the “whole mystery ” at Eleusis resolved 
itself into “‘ symbolism of the growth of the 
crops”’; to state ex cathedrd, and without 
proof given, that “the black fellows of 
Australia and certain North American 
tribes possess societies and celebrations 
almost identical with those at Eleusis,” 
and that the Egyptian ‘Book of the 
Dead’ outlines such a society, and “is 
probably the remains of a Neolithic cult 
connected with the phenomena of growth,” 
is to go much too far. 

It only remains to say that the stories 
of Mr. Spence may for the most part 
be found given with more accuracy in 
Dr. Budge’s ‘ Gods of the Egyptians,’ and 
include a good number of the tales of 
Sir Gaston above noticed. They are here 
told with additions of doubtful value, in 
something like a connected form, and 
are extremely well illustrated by many 
coloured and other pictures. Together, 
they make a handsome volume. 








Naples and Southern Italy. By Edward 
Hutton. (Methuen & Co., 6s. net.) 


THE stream of Italian travel-books rarely 
extends below Naples, which is as often 
the end of an Englishman’s pilgrimage as 
it is the beginning of an American’s ; 
and here even Baedeker and Hare tend 
to become perfunctory. Yet the rare 
swimmers that appear in the vast flood 
of the South can claim to be a select if 
not a large company. Lenormant’s great 
work on Magna Grecia is, of course, the 
foundation of everything that has since 
been written on the subject. But we 
can at least boast of Gissing’s ‘Ionian 
Sea,’ which, with its astonishing vivid- 
ness, impresses the few places he visited 
indelibly upon the mind, as well as of 
the suave, catholic humanism of Mr. 
Norman Douglas’s remarkable ‘Old Cala- 
bria.’ Now we have Mr. Edward Hutton. 
He is, perhaps, hardly of the calibre of 





these writers, nor does he appear to have 
visited the more inaccessible districts, such 
as the great central forest of the Sila ; but 
he has set himself to give us a much- 
needed systematic guide-book worthy of 
the subject. 

Is he destined to be the leader of the 
chosen people among tourists to Italy 
into this promised land? Till well into 
the last century Calabria and Apulia 
were included in the tour of the more 
cultivated, energetic, and wealthy traveller. 
The inns were probably little worse than 
those in other out-of-the-way parts of the 
peninsula, and as he had his own chaise 
and horses he could move freely through 
what was then an important province in 
a considerable kingdom. But the coming 
of the railway and the union of Italy have 
altered all this. Hitherto the remote 
South has gained distinctly less than the 
cther provinces by the change. The 
railway merely skirts the coasts of these 
malaria- and earthquake-stricken districts. 
The great distances that lie between 
important centres had to be traversed 
in those strange old lumbering post- 
coaches, and, as commercial travellers were 
almost the only patrons of the inns, there 
was no need to trouble about improve- 
ments. Now, however, the motor has 
arrived, and with it a new era may 
open for Calabria. An excellent service 
of public cars already traverses the pro- 
vince in every direction, in spite of the 
terrible steepness of the gradients; and 
if tourists appear in sufficient numbers, 
it will not be long before the expert hotel- 
keeper is there to exploit them. Already 
we hear of a horrible threat of raising a 
second Lucerne in the Sila; but we 
imagine the war will effectively put an 
end to the proposed outrage for many 
years to come. 

However this may be, the heart of 
the South offers a rich reward to any 
one who will claim it, especially in the 
spring. Of historical remains, indeed, 
there is comparatively little. Yet the 
very scantiness of our knowledge only 
makes Magna Grecia attract us the more 
by its mystery. The one fact that stands 
out above all others in its history is 
the destruction of Sybaris, the greatest 
of these cities, by her rival Croton, almost 
before the dawn of real Greek history. 
Over the ruins her ruthless enemies 
diverted the stream of the Crathis, thus 
curiously anticipating the burial of Alaric 
the Visigoth in the bed of the Busento 
in this same province exactly nine hun- 
dred years later. The fate of Sybaris is 
symbolical of the doom that inevitably 
threatened these brilliant Italiot city- 
states, owing to the fatal individualistic 
tendencies of the Greeks, though they 
staved it off for a time by hiring condottiert 
from the mother country to fight for them, 
of whom the greatest and the last was 
Pyrrhus. 

Under Rome Magna Grecia gradually 
lost its significance. Then the increase 
of malaria, caused by the land going out of 
cultivation and the inroads of the Saracens 
rapidly drove the few remaining inhabi- 
tants back to the hills where most of the 
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towns still are. Taranto alone, thanks to 
its wonderful double harbour, still retains 
its earlier prosperity. Indeed, Magna 
Grecia must always remain to a great 
extent a memory. As Mr. Hutton points 
out, the single column of the great temple 
of Hera that looks out over the sea to- 
wards Greece from the Lacinian promon- 
tory recalls beyond anything else the fair 
and ancient land that is now lost. For 
“this rosary of cities’”’ lying along the 
Ionian Sea owed its prosperity largely to 
the carrying trade across the peninsula ; 
the wonderful temples of Pzstum belong 
merely to the most northern of the colonies 
of Sybaris on the opposite coast. But the 
glories of the scenery with its unending 
chain of historical associations will amply 
compensate for the absence of monuments. 
Not even in Sicily are the wild flowers 
more beautiful, and it is a pleasure to find 
some one writing of the view from above 
Agropoli as it deserves. 

We have dwelt rather upon the Cala- 
brian portion of Mr. Hutton’s trip, since 
it will probably be less known, and there- 
fore more interesting, to most of his 
readers ; but thirsty Apulia, the land of 
magnificent churches and castles, of the 
cathedral at Trani and the Castel del 
Monte, the centre of the Norman kingdom 
of the South, is hardly more visited. 
Since classical times it has been bare and 
wind-swept. Does not Horace tell us 
that water was actually sold in his native 
Venusia ? Perhaps, as Mr. Hutton sug- 
gests, this is why villages are so scarce 
and the towns so large. The district is 
apparently already well served with trams, 
if not with hotels. 

Naples, of course, and the shores of its 
wonderful bay are fully described, though 
in the useful historical summary we read 
of the Parthenopean Republic lasting for 
seven years, when six months would have 
been nearer the truth. But Naples lies 
well within the tourist zone. To those 
who have time and are well acquainted 
with the famous drive we can recommend 
the walk from Castellamare to Amalfi, 
up over the hills and through the tunnel. 
Mr. Hutton is concerned with places rather 
than with people. He makes no attempt 
to set the Southerner before us like Mr. 
Douglas ; indeed, one feels that at heart 
he is a Northerner, and between the North 
and the South there is a great gulf fixed. 
For the Neapolitan he has no love ; Naples 
has been called the beginning of the East, 
and there are strong Oriental elements 
throughout the South, and Mr. Hutton 
clearly loathes the East. Yet even the 
Neapolitan has his virtues, though he 
certainly does not wear them on_ his 
sleeve, and they are at a very low ebb 
in the large class that live by fleecing 
foreigners. When once we leave the Naples 
district, there is a freshness about the nar- 
rative that suggests a first visit. But in 
places we have noted a negligence in 
repeating words and phrases such as we 
do not expect from a craftsman like Mr. 
Hutton. 

However, like the book on the Romagna, 
this volume stands distinctly above the 
rest in the series, if for no other reason 





than that the author no longer seizes 
every opportunity for proclaiming his 
particular prejudices both in and out of 
season. He is, of course, as uncompro- 
misingly Guelf as ever. Hildebrand is the 
hero,and the Hohenstaufens are the villains, 
of his story. Frederick II., “a hero for 
the Protestant historian only because he 
was an enemy of the Pope,’’ can hope for 
no mercy. Yet one would have thought 
that this poet-king, who built most of 
the castles and many of the churches that 
Mr. Hutton admires in Apulia, and was a 
great warrior to boot, would have awakened 
as much of his sympathy as many of the 
Renaissance princes. It is true that he 
committed the unpardonable offence of 
tolerating Jews and Mohammedans, and 
refusing to encourage the Pope’s mission- 
aries among his Saracen troops; but at 
least he persecuted heretics. However, 
our author thinks differently, and Charles 
d’Anjou, of all people, whom the Sicilians 
expelled at the famous Sicilian Vespers, 
is declared to be perhaps the greatest 
ruler the kingdom of Naples was to see. 

But we should not like Mr. Hutton 
without his sting. It is refreshing to be 
distracted now and then from the wonders 
he is describing by the sight of the tail of 
his coat trailing aggressively before one in 
the dust of what was once the Via Popillia. 
We enjoy our chuckle at his occasional 
outbursts against his pet bugbears, and 
we hope to enjoy many more as we 
accompany him on his further wanderings ; 
for he has an enthusiasm for all that is 
beautiful in nature or art which is bound 
to be infectious, and at a time like this 
many readers will be glad to spend a 
few hours amid such surroundings with 
one to whom the past is vivid as well as 
the present. 
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The Germans 
By Ian D. Colvin. 
Review Office, 6s. net.) 


THERE is no subject of more poignant 
interest now than the so-called mentality 
(a vile word) of our German foes. The 
best of the English books upon it seems 
to us Mr. Thos. F. A. Smith’s ‘Soul of 
Germany,’ which gives an insight into 
their school and college life as it now exists 
(see Atheneum for July 3rd of the present 
year). The book before us goes back 
into the past, and seeks to show that what 
horrifies or disgusts the civilized world 
now is only what the historian might have 
expected from the conduct of Germans 
towards English ever since the Middle 
Ages. For this purpose it tells, perhaps 
with too much detail, the prolonged domi- 
nation of the trade of Europe by the 
Hanseatic League, and the gradual steps 
by which England shook herself free from 
this commercial tyranny. It was the 
vigorous policy of Queen Elizabeth, or 
rather of her counsellors, which finally 
banished the Hansa from its ancient and 
powerful Steelyard in the heart of London. 
Mr. Colvin notices that Lappenberg, the 
German historian of the League, translates 
this old English term for the tongue of a 
balance as the yard for selling steel! If 


in England, 
(The 





Lappenberg were alive, he might retort 
that Mr. Colvin does not seem to know 
that Tag means a Parliament, as well as a 
day, as the verb tagen amply shows. 

We do not find in the conduct of these 
medizval merchants anything so horrible 
and exceptional as the present conduct 
of the war by the Emperor William II. 
Indeed, we firmly believe that most of 
those merchants would have repudiated 
the doctrine of Schrecklichkeit which the 
modern Huns are not ashamed to profess 
openly. But of course they often acted as 
pirates ; they sank English ships, they im- 
prisoned English agents, and when brought 
to book, and compelled to pay damages, 
they were masters of the art of procrastina- 
tion, and of making counter-claims which 
reduced their fine to little or nothing. 
Yet we have no doubt that the English 
merchants were guilty at times of similar 
practices. The Germans are very fond, 
after the example of Mommsen, of speaking 
of London as the modern Carthage. The 
really close historical parallel to the aims 
and policy of Carthage is the Hansa. 
The early power of this latter was not 
only the building of fine fleets, but far more 
that of wealth. Mr. Colvin shows very 
clearly how the early English kings were 
constantly in debt to the Hansa, and 
therefore compelled to maintain the Steel- 
yard privileges against the protests of 
their own people. So it was with French 
and with Spanish kings. The borrower, 
says the Scripture, is servant to the lender. 
This is very interesting when shown, as 
the author does, to be the moving spring 
of the policy of English monarchs. Still 
more interesting is the fact that the Hansa 
took an important part in financing the 
Great Armada of Philip IT.against England. 
Recent writers have shown how much the 
Jesuits contributed to the crusade. The 
Hansa supplied both ships and money 
As they felt their position in England 
slipping from them, they gave civil words 
to our ambassador in Constantinople, 
who came home through their chief cities 
the year after the Armada. But he 
was not deceived by their smooth talk, 
and mentions that most of them were 
shipping great stores to Spain. This must 
have been for the Second Armada. Eliza- 
beth’s reply was the seizure of sixty Han- 
seatic ships near the mouth of the Tagus 
by Drake, and the Queen, in spite 
of grand embassies and many protests, 
refused to release. The outcome of the 
book is to prove that these Germans, whom 
pedantic historians have called our national 
friends, had been for centuries our bitterest 
commercial enemies. 

The author’s evidence thus accords with 
that which is piling up against the Germans 
from all quarters. We willingly mention 
the masterly article of M. René Pichon 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes (Oct. 15, 
1915) on the “ mentality ” of Mommsen 
as clearly shown in his famous history. 
All the vices of the German militarists 
are there, not even disguised. Rome 
and Cesarism are to be the model of the 
conquering power. All the protests of 
smaller nations are to be despised. No 
moral indignation is worth a straw unless 
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backed by a force majeure. The whole 
of this famous book is a lesson in politics 
to the Germans, not less than those of 
Nietzsche or General von Bernhardi. 

We need say no more except to praise 
Mr. Colvin for his diligence and patience 
in going through a great mass of records. 
In his bibliography, however, we miss 
mention of Mr. Wilson King’s excellent 
study of the history of Hamburg, Liibeck, 
and Bremen, based on an intimate know- 
ledge of these cities. That book would 
have often helped to make the narrative 
more picturesque. 








The Famous Cities of Ireland. By Stephen 
Gwynn. (Maunsel & Co., 5s. net.) 


Mr. STEPHEN Gwynn’s ‘ Famous Cities 
of Ireland ’ is, as might be expected from 
his versatile pen and the conflicting tradi- 
tions of his family, a very pleasant and 
tolerant book. Specialists who know 
these towns will find fault with many in- 
accurate statements, still more with the 
curious omissions of the most striking 
features which even a casual visitor 
should have noted. We might call them 
chief towns of Ireland rather than famous 
cities, and, even under this more modest 
title, we cannot justify the selection of 
Dundalk, about which there is little to tell, 
and the omission of Drogheda. But Mr. 
Gwynn is thinking more of war and politics 
than of the towns, and he makes Dundalk 
the excuse for much interesting talk about 
the sudden approach to Ulster through 
that dangerous and broken country of 
which Newry is the centre, rather than 
Dundalk. Though the author has the 
blood of the O’Briens in his veins—the 
only Celtic clan that held its own among 
the Norman grandees, both socially and 
politically—his early education was in the 
North, and so his chapters on Derry and 
Belfast seem to us far the best in the book, 
He does his best to be fair to the high 
qualities of the harsh Northern Protestants 
in both cities, both of which are indis- 
pensable to the prosperity of the country. 
No one laments more than he does the 
croaking of the political ravens who meet 
every effort at harmony with their dismal 
“* Nevermore ! ” 

We are not concerned to criticize the 
historical side of the book, which seeks to 
give the reader some idea of what happened 
in these various towns in the course of their 
history from medizval to modern days. 
We acknowledge everywhere Mr. Gwynn’s 
efforts to be fair, and probably the accounts 
of two writers opposed in sympathies, 
both writing with emotion and giving play 
to their imagination, will give the honest 
inquirer far more true knowledge than 
the dry bones of a passionless pedant. 
Maxwell’s volumes on the Wexford rising 
of 98, emphasized by Cruikshank’s odious 
pictures, have a very different flavour 
from the narrative of Mr. Gwynn, mostly 
based on the recollections of Miles Byrne. 
But as he carefully avoids references, 
even where he quotes in inverted commas, 
we find it difficult to know the range of his 
reading. The most recent and the best 








book on the Ulster Scot by a Princeton 
Professor he does not seem to have con- 
sulted. 

In his pictures of the Southern towns 
Mr. Hugh Thomson has furnished him 
with most poetical sketches; but he 
should surely have called in the aid of 


some local gentleman either to walk about | 


with him or read his proofs. 
Cork he passes by in complete silence the 


Thus at | 


beautiful St. Finn Barr’s Cathedral, the | 


chef-d’ euvre of Burgess, where the effective 
crowding together of the three towers 
arose not from an afterthought, but from 
an aftergift of many thousands, extracted 
from certain donors by the admirable skill 
of Bishop John Gregg. When he comes 
to Limerick his main interest is to add 
another lamentation over the “ violated 
treaty’ which has been discussed ad 
nauseam in every handbook of Irish his- 
tory. It would have been more instructive 
to tell us something about St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, the very form of which at first 
puzzles the educated visitor. For this 
ancient church now stands in the form of 
amere rectangle. Closer inspection shows 
that the original cruciform plan was 
filled up by chapels outside the nave of the 
depth of the transept, the north and south 
windows of which do not project outside 
the rectangle. So also the two sides of the 
chancel are filled in with chapels—the 
whole form being that of a rectangle 
enclosing a cross. Mr. Gwynn might 
also have told us something of the great 
houses in the county, with the curious 
fact that the best three were built in 
the decadent epoch of the nineteenth 
century: Adare by the second Pugin, 
Dromore by Burgess, and Glenstal by 
William Bardwell, whose name will not be 
familiar to our readers. All three are 
beautiful houses. 

Waterford receives but scant justice 
from our author. He tells us that a colony 
of Huguenots came there, driven “ from 
France by the Edict of Nantes”! That 
edict had been their safeguard, yet a 
large settlement, twenty years before its 
revocation, was made in Dublin, and we 
suppose also in Waterford in 1663, by 
the influence of the Duke of Ormond. 
But Mr. Gwynn must, of course, make 
his own selection of facts from material 
sufficient to fill a volume for each town. 
We cannot but wish, however, that he 
had told us more about the magnificent 
series of charters, admirably cared for, 
which the Corporation of the city possesses; 
also, what is, perhaps, not appreciated by 
the local archzologists, that the woodwork 
of St. Olaf’s Church, the ancient Danish 
cathedral, is neither a remnant of the 
medieval church nor the work of a 
restoration about 1735, but that of the 
Jacobean restoration on the old site about 
1612. Such Jacobean woodwork is very 
rare in Irish churches. 

We shall conclude by raising a far 
larger problem, well worth discussion by 
our author and rivals if they can only 
rise above questions of creed and of 
politics. Why did not Waterford become 
the capital of Ireland? Inearly days 
waterways from the interior were the only 











efficient lines of traffic and of com- 
munication. Waterford has three rivers 
navigable by medizval craft for some fifty 
miles each, and coming from some of the 
richest tracts of Irish land. It was nearest 
South-West England; it was the earliest 
city occupied by the Normans. It was up to 
Spenser’s time fit to pay as much tax as 
Dublin. Dublin was a Danish city, but 
so was Waterford. Dublin has but one 
poor waterway which is not navigable 
by large boats for twenty miles. It does 
not tap the rich interior like the Boyne, 
but comes from the wild Wicklow and 
Dublin mountains. Even Drogheda has a 
fine waterway from the rich plains of 
Meath. Why then did Dublin become the 
capital ? Though we do not feel able to 
solve this problem, we desire to raise it, 
and hope it may receive attention. We 
trust Mr. Gwynn will take our criticisms 
in the friendly spirit in which they are 
offered. We thank him for having given 
us the book not only of a patriot, but also 
of a cultivated gentleman. 








Heroes and Heroines of Fiction: Classical, 
Medieval, Legendary. By William S. 
Walsh. (Lippincott & Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 


THIs volume is a companion to that of 
the same title with the sub-heading 
‘Modern Prose and Poetry’ which we 
reviewed on December 5th, 1914. The 
year 1500 forms the line of cleavage 
between the two, but, as the Preface 
informs us, 

““no merely arbitrary date can furnish a 
philosophical and consistent division between 
a volume so sub-titled and a volume like 
the present, dealing not only with the cha- 
racters of classic and Oriental myth (these 
date from the unknown past), but also with 
heroes of the folk-lore, legend, and tradition 
of all times and of that non-literary literature 
known as the ballad and the chapbook.” 
Thus some famous figures are included 
in both volumes, and each “is made 
complete in itself.” 

We indicated in the review above 
mentioned the merits and defects of the 
earlier volume. The one before us is 
similar in style and quality, but as Mr. 
Walsh goes further back in time, his 
knowledge is less satisfactory. He is a 
bold man, indeed, to attack so wide a 
range of information, and his volume calls 
for frequent revision in detail. We have 
not to go far to find the need for correction 
in classical lore. Acestes is described as 
“a King of Sicily who according to Virgil 
(‘ Aneid,’ v.) hospitably entertains A‘neas, 
superintends the funeral of Anchises, and 
joins in the games to that hero’s memory.” 
The games recorded, in fact, the burial of 
Anchises a year before (* Aineid,’ v. 46-7). 
This misconception is repeated under 
‘ Anchises,’ where we get the fresh mis- 
take that “ Alcinous gave him a royal 
funeral.”’ Alcides is “ one of the names 
of Hercules, the son of Alczus”’; but, 
turning to the heading ‘ Hercules,’ we find 
that before he got his familiar name “ he 
had been known as Alcides or Alceus.” 
Antigone figures, we learn, as “ heroine 
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of Sophocles’s tragedy of that name and 
of Euripides’s ‘The Suppliants.’’ She 
does not appear in the play of Euripides 
mentioned. A summary of the famous 
play of Sophocles follows, but it is ascribed 
to Euripides, while Sophocles is credited 
with making Antigone marry Hemon. 
This was, so far as can be gathered from a 
few fragments, a detail in the ‘ Antigone’ 
of Euripides. 

The Eumenides are rightly called under 
that heading “the gracious ones,” but 
under ‘ Furies’ are explained as ‘“ the 
soothed goddesses.”’ Here Statius is men- 
tioned but Auschylus forgotten. There is 
also a heading ‘ Erynnes.’ Lucius, the 
hero of the romance of Apuleius, is made 
into ‘“‘ Lucian,”’ and the ‘ Lucius ’ ascribed 
to that satirist is ignored. Stesichorus is 
styled ‘“‘ Stetsichorus”’ throughout. For 
Tiresias we are referred to Homer, Tenny- 
son, and Ovid. Why omit Sophocles ? 
The ‘(Edipus Rex’ and the ‘ Antigone’ 
are as “classic” as Tennyson’s poem, 
Both Sophocles and Euripides are missing 
in the account of Theseus. Under ‘ Cly- 
temnestra’ Aischylus is said to have 
written an ‘ Orestes,’ and under ‘ Prome- 
theus’ one would gather that a trilogy 
of Aischylus was extant. For the legend of 
Prometheus creating men Spenser is quoted 
and Horace ignored. For the title of the 
“Thundering Legion” (the Twelfth in the 
Roman army), Mr. Walsh gives an explana- 
tion by Tertullian, and points out at the 
end its obvious feebleness. A little re- 
search would have shown him a better 
one—that the shields of the legion bore the 
device of Jupiter brandishing a thunder- 
bolt. The most celebrated of the Sibyls 
is called ‘‘ Eurythean.” Carlyle’s “‘ Weiss- 
nichto”’ and Swift’s “ Struldbergs”’ are 
instances of carelessness outside the classic 
regions where Mr. Walsh is so frequently 
at fault. We recognize, of course, that 
slips are inevitable in a large collection of 
names and details, but they are too nume- 
rous here to give us any confidence in the 
volume. 

Mr. Walsh has gathered a good 
deal of useful and entertaining matter, 
and occasionally he goes beyond the old 
guides. For instance, he supplies an 
interesting paragraph on ‘Totem’; but 
here, strangely enough, he adds no single 
reference to the large literature of the 
subject. The passages usually quoted 
from English versions of famous poems 
or critical authorities are of varying merit, 
but well enough for the reader who seeks 
to revive half-forgotten knowledge. But 
this sort of inquirer is not so numerous 
nowadays as the class which has no 
education and no memory to speak of. 

The book seems to have been prepared 
by different hands whose work has not 
been co-ordinated by a revising editor. 
Thus a detail is approximately correct 
under one heading, but becomes widely 
different and wrong under another. Mr. 
Walsh has, in fact, bitten off more than 
he can chew. 








A Concise Kaffir-English Dictionary. By 

J. McLaren. (Longmans & Co., 3s. 6d.) 
THosE who, from choice or necessity, 
study the tongues of the Ethiopians are 
not often wealthy, and’students will extend 
a warm welcome to Mr. McLaren’s little 
book, for Dr. Kropf’s larger work is almost 
prohibitive in price, and Davis has long 
been out of print. By “ Kaffir ” is meant 
the Xosa language spoken in the Eastern 
Province of Cape Colony. It is not a very 
satisfactory designation, and is not liked 
by the natives themselves; but the diffi- 
culty of pronouncing the correct name is 
too great for it to become universally 
current. We must also remember that 
“ Kaffir”’ includes the dialects of other 
tribes as well as the Xosas, though the 
latter are the most important. Its 
structure is the same as that of Zulu; 
but there are numerous differences in 
vocabulary, and a few in details of 
grammar and phonology, though the 
latter subject is confused by divergent 
systems of spelling—e.g., the same sound 
is usually written dl in Xosa and dhl in 
Zulu. The same three clicks which occur 
in Zulu are found in Xosa, but with far 
greater frequency, as might be expected 
from the large number of Hottentot words 
incorporated in the language. But one 
cannot help wondering if Mr. McLaren has 
not overstated the matter in saying that 
the Kaffir language has practically in- 
corporated “the whole of the Bushman 
and Hottentot stock of words.” He 
considers that it ‘‘ possesses probably a 
larger vocabulary than any other of the 
Bantu languages, of which there are more 
than a hundred spoken in Africa.’’ This, 
we should say, was a rash assertion, as 
“over a hundred” (except by unduly 
emphasizing the “ over”’) is certainly an 
under-estimate. 

The Dictionary is excellently arranged ; 
derivatives, such as verbal nouns, de- 
rived forms of verbs, diminutives, &c., 
are included in the same paragraph as 
the root verb, and, the latter being in most 
cases fairly obvious, are easily found. 
The mistaken etymology of i-mali, “ E. 
money,” is once more repeated; it is 
much more likely to have come, through 
some of the coast languages, from the 
Arabic mal. This seems probable from the 
use of mali in Swahili, and the fact (long ago 
pointed out by Davis) that imali was used 
before there had been much intercourse 
with Europeans, and then meant, not 
“* money ”’ in our sense, but “ property ”— 
in the case of these people usually cattle. 
Arab influence reached as far as Sofala, 
and a curious proof of it is found in 
the word ndalama, which in Nyanza and 
some of the Zambezi languages means 
“money,” “ gold,” or (qualified by the word 
‘‘ white ’’) “ silver,” and comes from the 
Arabic dirham. Another example, possibly, 
is the Zulu and Xosa isi-kati, “* time,” 
though Mr. McLaren derives it from the 
Dutch schoot (i.e. “‘ time” in the sense of 
“turn ’’). But in Zulu we have also 
um-kati, “‘ interval of time,” and in-kati, 
* point of time,” and in Swahili the word 





for “time” is wakati—i.e, u-akati, from 





the Arabic waqt, the initial being considered 
afprefix, after the analogy of ki-tabu from 
kitab. The plural of wakati is nyakati, 
like nyua from ua. 

With good clear print, a handy form, 
and a great deal of matter packed into 
a moderate compass, this is a sound and 
useful piece of work. 








Poémes_ d’Outre-mer. Transposés de 
VAnglais par Henri Tilleul. (Paris, 
Edward Sansot, 3 fr.) 

M. TILLEUL gives us here a French transla- 
tion of about forty of those lyrics and 
ditties which every Englishman has more 
or less by heart. Wisely, we think, he 
has included with the poems which 
are immortal and untouched by time— 
such as, for example, the songs in Shake- 
speare, Shelley’s lyrics, and Keats’s ‘ Ode 
on a Grecian Urn ’—certain faded things 
which yet linger on as stray parts of the 
national possession, like ‘ The Last Rose 
of Summer ’ and ‘ The Psalm of Life.’ The 
English p »ple have so widely cherished 
Longfellow’s most popular work that it 
was excusable to include some of it here ; 
but the collection would have been more 
representative of English poetry if there 
had been somewhat less of Longfellow 
and somewhat more both of Words- 
worth and Tennyson. 

The translation is good enough to be 
worth some detailed examination. Taking 
the poems as wholes, we should say those 
of Shelley had perhaps come off worst, 
and Shakespeare’s songs best. It is 
inevitable in a verse translation that a 
detail should now and then be added, 
and we note one rather happy example 
in the rendering of the line, 

But little he ‘ll reck, if they let him sleep on, 
which runs, 

Tl s’en souciera peu, dormant ot il mourut. 

The least fortunate translation of a 
detail is that of 

The desire of the moth for the star, 
where that famous line becomes 

Désir du ver quand l’astre point, 
though perhaps it is run close in infelicity 

b 


“ Beauté, c’est vérité,” le vrai, le beau sont joints ; 
C’est tout notre savoir, le seul digne de soins. 

For the effect upon the translation of a 
distinct difference of angle between the 
vision of the poet and of his translator, 
who are yet both looking sympathetically 
upon the same thing, the most interesting 
piece to study is Tennyson’s “ Ring out, 
wild bells,’’ and for the effect of the differ- 
ence in genius between the two languages 
the version of Hood’s ‘ Song of the Shirt.’ 
On the other hand, the two things chosen 
from Herrick, ‘‘ Faire pledges of a fruitfull 
Tree”? and the epigram— To Cherry- 
blossoms,’ illustrate delightfully the ocea- 
sional possibility of close as well as poetical 
translation. It is not difficult to discern 
throughout the volume a real feeling for 
the “ true inwardness ” of English poetry, 
and most of our readers who love French— 
and who does not ?—would find an hour 
spent over it well worth while, 
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The Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages. 
By the Rev. H. K. Mann. Vols. XI. 
and XII. (Kegan Paul & Co., 12s. net 
each.) 


Witu these volumes Dr. Mann reaches the 
most brilliant period of Papal history. 
The pontificate of Innocent ILI. is one of 
absorbing interest on account of the regal 
character of Lothario Conti himself and 
the far-reaching influence of the conflicts 
of principle and the problems of internal 
administration in which he was engaged. 
In the history of Western Europe his 
campaign against heresy, and the sharp 
antagonism between the centralized autho- 
rity at Rome and the rising spirit of 
nationality, were of capital importance. 
The spiritual power paid too high a price 
for victory. In the end it strengthened 
the forces of revolt and struck a fatal 
blow at the whole theory of temporal 
sovereignty. Dr. Mann is too docile an 
admirer to appreciate this deeper signific- 
ance of the events which he describes. 
As a popular narrative his book may fill 
a useful place, at any rate till Luchaire’s 
masterly ‘Innocent III.’ finds a trans- 
lator; but the partiality of his judg- 
ments needs correction at many points. 

This is specially the case in his account 
of the Cathari in Languedoc and the relent- 
less cruelties of the Albigensian Crusade. 
There is no attempt to form an impartial 
estimate of the mingled good and evil of 
this strange form of belief, which is known 
to us chiefly through the writings of its 
enemies. The formula that heresy is 
treason against God has often made the 
path of harsh judgment easy, and Dr. 
Mann takes no trouble to warn his readers 
that there may possibly have been some 
hidden virtue in a form of religion which 
penetrated the gay civilization of the 
South of France, and threatened, on his 
own admission, to overflow large districts 
of Europe. He has to allow that some of 
the heretics were men of pure and dedicated 
life; but he dwells chiefly upon the 
appeal of vicious and sensual doctrines to 
the bad elements in human nature, and 
he does not scruple to blame the victims 
for the cruelties which they brought 
upon themselves. He quotes with ap- 
proval the following apology for the 
excesses of Simon de Montfort by Pierre 
des Vaux de Cernai: “‘ Sed quia adver- 
sarii sui hoc inceperant, et quoscumque 
de nostris invenire poterant membrorum 
detruncatione carnifices crudelissimi truci- 
dabant.” We seem to have heard a 
similar excuse for German excesses in 
Belgium. 

He also tries to throw the responsibility 
for the horrible massacre at Béziers upon 
the irresponsible blood-lust of the baser 
elements in the army, though Luchaire 
describes it as an act of “ frightfulness ” 
which was deliberately planned in order 
to inspire terror throughout the whole of 
the Midi. Another word of warning seems 
also to be necessary. Readers of Dr. 
Mann’s pages will gain but an imperfect 
idea of the political motives which played 
as large a part in this fierce struggle as 





ecclesiastical zeal for purity of faith and 
morals. 

The volumes are illustrated, and are 
provided with Indexes and adequate 
bibliographies. We must, however, enter 
a caveat against the depreciation of M. 
Sabatier’s ‘ Life of St. Francis’ as “‘ out 
of date.”’ That is only partially true. 
and it is certainly far more valuable from 
the point of view of accurate history and 
sound scholarship than the rhetorical 
work of Jérgensen, to which Dr. Mann 
gives the preference. 





Charles Baudelaire: his Life. By Théo- 
phile Gautier. Translated into English, 
with Selections from his Poems, ‘ Little 
Poems in Prose,’ and Letters to Sainte- 
Beuve and Flaubert, and an Essay 
on his Influence by Guy Thorne. 
(Greening & Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 

THE influence of Baudelaire upon the 
English literature of the last fifty years 
has been the subject of a considerable 
amount of contention. Some critics have 
professed to see his shadow in whatever 
this period has produced of the fantastic, 
particularly when this quality has been 
wedded with a certain gruesome intro- 
spection. Others deny emphatically that 
Baudelaire has affected the work of more 
than one or two authors. Guy Thorne 
belongs to the first category, and professes 
to find traces of this writer in almost every 
line he reads. In the poems of Wilde and 
Swinburne the influence is said to be the 
most pronounced. A short examination, 
however, of the case presented by Guy 
Thorne should leave the critical reader in 
no doubt as to his misrepresentation and 
exaggeration of those features of the 
poems of Wilde and Swinburne which 
appear to him to bear the Baudelairean 
imprint. For example :— 

«It is impossible not to believe—not to 
feel certain indeed—that when Wilde wrote 
In a dim corner of my room for longer than my 

fancy thinks 

A beautiful and silent Sphinx has watched me 
through the shifting gloom, 

he had not, consciously or unconsciously, in 

mind 

Viens, mon beau chat, sur Mon coeur amoureux ; 
Retiens les griffes de ta patte, ee 

Et laisse-moi plonger dans tes beaux yeux, 

Mélés de métal et d’agate.” 

We confess that to us the only obvious 
common factor in these passages is the 
subject, and Baudelaire certainly has no 
monopoly of the use of cats for artistic 
purposes. But Guy Thorne fearlessly 
carries his analogies, so to speak, against 
the actual evidence of the original. For 
instance :— 

“In the stanzas of ‘Reading Gaol’ 
there is much that could never have been 
written had it not been that Wilde was 
saturated with the sombre melodies of such 
poems as ‘ Le Vin de |]’Assassin’ and ‘ Le 
Vin des Chiffonniers.’ ”’ 

His translation of the former poem sub- 

stantiates this theory :— 

My wife is stiffened into wax. 
—Now I can drink my fill. 

Her yellings tore my heart like hooks, 
They were so keen and shrill. 


"Tis a King’s freedom that I know 
Since that loud voice is still. 





The day is tender blue and gold, 
The sky is clear above.... 

Just such a summer as we had 
When first I fell in love. 

..--Il ‘ma King now! Such royal thoughts 
Within me stir and move ! 

The original stanzas, however, scarcely 
bear out the suggestion. There is little 
in ‘The Ballad of Reading Gaol’ to 
recall 


Ma femme est morte, je suis libre ! 
Je puis done boire tout mon soul. 
Lorsque je rentrais sans un sou 
Ses cris me déchiraient la fibre. 
Autant qu’un roi je suis heureux ; 
L’air est pur, le ciel admirable.... 
Nous avions un été semblable 
Lorsque je devins amoureux ! 

Wilde, of course, with his usual extrava- 
gance, sang the praises of Baudelaire 
on more than one occasion. But to 
applaud is not necessarily to incur an 
obligation. ‘ Reading Gaol’ owes more, 
we should say, to ‘ Eugene Aram’ than 
to ‘Le Vin de |’Assassin.’ Wilde’s debt 
to Baudelaire is certainly no less than 
his debt to J. K. Huysmans, to name 
only one of his other sources of inspiration. 
To contend that he is a direct literary 
descendant of Baudelaire is to go beyond 
the evidence. Although Swinburne wrote 
his ‘Ave atque Vale’ in memory 
of the poet, it is difficult to believe that 
he ever borrowed heavily from Baude- 
laire. The very verses quoted by Guy 
Thorne in support of the opposite view 
are too deliberately English to convict 
Swinburne of more than having trifled 
with Baudelairean ideas, at the very 
outside. The following stanza, for ex- 
ample, does not contain a single word of 
Latin derivation—a fact which accords 
ill with the suggestion that Swinburne 
had soaked himself in French influences :— 
There is no change of cheer for many days, 

But change of chimes high up in the air, that sways 

Rung by the running fingers of the wind ; 

And singing sorrows heard on hidden ways. 

We have dealt with Guy Thorne as 
critic and, in part, as translator. In the 
twofold capacity it is difficult to reconcile 
his statement that ‘‘ I am certain that no 
single word of Gautier could be altered 
or improved upon” with his treatment 
of Gautier’s biographical preface to ‘ Les 
Fleurs du Mal’ (1868 edition). Gautier 
characteristically describes the house 
where Baudelaire was born in the Rue 
Hautefeuille, Paris, as follows :— 

“...dans une de ces vieilles maisons qui 
portaient 4 leur angle une tourelle en 
poivriére, qu'une édilité trop amoureuse de 
la ligne droite et des larges voies @ sans 
doute fait disparaitre.” 


In the volume before us this appears 
as “in an old turreted house in the rue 
Hautefeuille.”’ 

On the whole, it is unlikely that Guy 
Thorne’s pleading will add to the number 
of those who admire the artificial horrors 
of Baudelaire, particularly at the present 
juncture; and we are inclined to think 
that Guy Thorne will be wise to confine 
his attention to secret submarines, super 
seaplanes, and other such fancies with 
which he has lately enlivened the war- 
fiction market. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
—_o— 


THEOLOGY. 


Baverstock (A. H.), WaEN SHOULD CHILDREN BE 
CoNFIRMED ? 2/6 net. Elliot Stock 
A plea for the early confirmation of children, 
which, in the author’s opinion, is ‘‘ not only 
permitted, but actually required, by our formu- 
laries.”” 


Champneys (Arthur C.), ‘‘ CrrricisM ’’ AS MADE IN 
GERMANY, AND COMMON SENSE, 6d. net. 
Skeffington 
A revision of an article which appeared in 
TheeHoly Cross Magazine last December. 


Fox (Selina Fitzherbert), A CHAIN OF PRAYER 
ACROSS THE AGES: Forty Centuries of Prayer, 
2000 B.c.—aA.D. 1915, 2/6 net. Murray 

A second and cheaper edition. See notice in 

The Atheneum, Feb. 8, 1913, p. 156. 


Hepher (Cyril), THe Fruits oF SILENCE, 4/6 net. 

Macmillan 

The sub-title describes these as “ studies in 

the common use of prayer without words, together 

with kindred essays in worship.”’ Mr. George 
Congreve writes the Preface. 


Hook (Mrs. Cecil), SUNDAY IN A Far Country, 
1/ net. Wells Gardner 
Services for every Sunday in the year, 
intended for people who live a long way from any 
church. 


Nurse (Rev. Euston J.), CuristMAS TIME AND THE 
War, 2/ net. Skeffington 
Four sermons on the Christmas message to 

a people at war. 


Peabody (Francis Greenwood), MorNINGS IN THE 
COLLEGE CHAPEL, First Series and Second 
Series ; AFTERNOONS IN THE COLLEGE CHAPEL ; 
SuNDAY EVENINGS IN THE COLLEGE CHAPEL, 
2/ net vol. Constable 

Four volumes of addresses and sermons to 
young men on personal religion by the Plummer 

Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard 

University. 


Schofield (A. T.), THE GoAL or THE RACE: a 
Study in New Thought, 3/6 net. Rider 
The writer describes his work as an attempt, 
‘‘in a direct but somewhat novel way, to show 
how God may be found—the true relations of the 
human and Divine—and the great apotheosis of 
humanity.” 





Wilberforce (Archdeacon), Way bors not Gop 
STOP THE WAR? 1/6 net. Elliot Stock 
An answer to those who accuse religious 
teachers of failing “‘ to speak wise, encouraging, 
or comforting words to the nation at war.” 


LAW. 


Price (Julius J.), THe LAws oF BARTER AND SALE 
ACCORDING TO TALMUD. 
The Author, 495, Palmerston Block, 
: Toronto 
A study of the Jewish law dealing with 
barter and sale. 


POETRY. 
Datta (Roby), Porms, Picrures ANp Sonas. 
f Calcutta, Das Gupta 
Miscellaneous verses prefixed by an essay 
on ‘ The Philosophy of Art.’ 


Datta (Roby), Stories In BLANK VeERsE, TO 
WHICH IS ADDED AN Epic FRAGMENT. 
Calcutta, Das Gupta 
Includes ‘The Story of Mahasveta,’ ‘ The 
Story of Pundarik,’ and ‘ The Spirit of Valmiki.’ 


Holmes (W. Kersley), More BALLADS oF FIELD 
AND BILLET, AND OTHER VERSES. 
Paisley, Alexander Gardner 
These verses are mainly humorous in 
character, and include ‘ Horse-Bathing Parade,’ 
‘To my Successor,’ ‘ To Orlando, a Goldfish,’ and 
‘Evening Cruises.’ 


In Honour : an Elegy, by a Father, paper, 2/ net: 

boards, 2/6 net. eee 

An elegy in honour of one killed in action 
near Ypres last February. 


Jenkins (Elinor), Porms, 2 /6 net. 
Sidgwick & Jackson 
Miscellaneous verses, including ‘The Dead 


Comrade,’ ‘ A Legend of Ypres,’ ‘ Wind-Pe ; 
and ‘ The Lovers’ Walk.’ _— os 





BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Wigan Free Public Library, Reference Department : 
yy Catalogue of Books, by H. 'T. Folkard, 
#:Part XII. 

This part opens with the letter U, and brings 
the Catalogue down to Whewell. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Hution (John A.), ANCESTRAL VoIcEs, 6 / 
Hodder & Stoughton 
The writer’s aim is to call attention to the 
present conflict ‘‘ between the Ancestral Voices 
of the soul and a merely rationalistic and tem- 
porary way of conceiving man’s true function in 
this world.” 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Cartwright (Julia), Mrs. Ady, ISABELLA p’EsTE, 
MARCHIONESS OF MANTUA, 1479-1539: a Study 
of the Renaissance, 2 vols., 12/ net. Murray 

A third edition. See notice in The Athenaum, 

Sept. 5, 1903, p. 305. 


Cook (Sir Edward), DELANE oF The Times, 5/ net. 

Constable 

The first volume in a series of ‘‘ Makers of 

the Nineteenth Century,” which is designed “* to 

interpret the age which immediately preceded 

ours through the lives of those who had the chief 
influence upon it.” 


Coucher Book of Furness Abbey, Vol. II. Part I., 
edited by John Brownbill. 
Manchester, Chetham Society 
The first volume was issued by the Chetham 
Society in 1886-8. 


Doster (William E.), LINCOLN AND EPpiIsopEes oF 
THE CIviI. WAR, 6/ net. Putnam 
An account of the author’s experiences in 
the Civil War, written from notes made at the 
time. 


Forbes (Nevill), Toynbee (Arnold J.), Mitrany (D.), 
— (D. G.), THE BALKANS: a History of 
Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, Rumania, Turkey, 
5/ net. Oxford, Clarendon Press 

These kingdoms are treated separately, each 
author being responsible for his own section only. 
ae book is provided with three maps and an 

Index. 


Frodsham (Right Rev. George H.), Canon of 
Gloucester, A BisHop’s PLEASAUNCE, 7/6 net. 
Smith & Elder 

Studies of English and Australian scenes. 


Goldring (Maude), CHARLOTTE BRONTE, THE 
Woman, 2 /6 net. Elkin Mathews 
A study of Charlotte Bronté’s personality, 
containing three chapters—‘ Preparation,’ ‘ The 
Coming of Love,’ a Loneliness and Fame ’— 
and some unpublished Bronté MSS. in an 
Appendix. 
Gueshoff (I. E.), Tot BALKAN LEAGUE, translated 
by Constantin C. Mincoff, 2 /6 net. Murray 
A defence, by an ex-Prime Minister of 
Bulgaria, of his country’s negotiations with regard 
to the Balkan alliance. 


Johnston (Sir Harry), A°GALLERY OF HEROES AND 
HEROINES, 5/ net. Wells Gardner 
Includes biographical sketches of Walter 
Raleigh, Elizabeth Fry, Florence Nightingale, 
and Capt. Scott. The book is printed on grey 
paper, and illustrated with coloured portraits by 
Mr. Joseph Simpson. 


Letters written in War-Time, selected and “arranged 
by H. Wragg, 1 / net. Milford 
This anthology covers a period from the 
fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries, and includes 
letters from Queen Elizabeth, Cromwell, Marl- 
borough, Jane Taylor, and Sir Charles Napier. 
Martins (J. P. Oliveira), THe GoLDEN AGE oF 
PrincE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR, translated, 
with Additions and Annotations, by Jas. 
Johnston Abraham and Wm. Edward Reynolds, 
10/6 net. Chapman & Hall 
‘An account of the lives, adventures, dis- 
coveries, dreams, and ultimate facts of that 
wonderful family of brothers, the Portuguese 
grandsons of John of Gaunt—sons of John of 
Aviz, and Philippa of Lancaster.” 


Moore (Margaret F.), ''HE LANDS OF THE SCOTTISH 
KinGs IN ENGLAND : the Honour of Huntingdon, 
the Liberty of Tyndale, and the Honour of 
Penrith, 5/ net. Allen & Unwin 

A study of the holdings in England of Scottish 
kings during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; 

Prof. Hume Brown writes the Introduction. 


Newbolt (Sir Henry), THE Story OF THE 
OXFORDSHIRE AND BUCKINGHAMSHIRE LIGHT 
INFANTRY, 6/ net. Country Life 

: A record of the old 43rd and 52nd Regiments 

in the “ Country Life Series of Military Histories.” 





Reade (Aleyn Lyell), THe MELLARDS AND THEIR 
DESCENDANTS, INCLUDING THE BIBBYS OF 
LIVERPOOL. 

The Author, Treleaven House, Blundellsands , 
near Liverpool 
The volume includes memoirs of Dinah 

Mulock, the author of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,’ 

and the author’s father, Thomas Mellard Reade. 

The edition is limited to 200 copies. 

Smyth (John), THe Works or, with Notes and 
Biography by W. T. Whitley, 2 vols., 31 /6 net. 

Cambridge University Press 
A ‘Tercentenary Edition of the English 
separatist for the Baptist Historical Society. 

Thiers (M.), Memorirs oF (1870-73), translated by 
F. M. Atkinson, 12 /6 net. Allen & Unwin 

A narrative of a diplomatic tour of Europe, 
and of the discussion of peace terms with 

Bismarck. 

Wallace (Maicolm William), Tue Lire or Sir 
PHILIP SIDNEY, 10 /6 net. 

Cambridge University Press 

The writer has ‘‘ attempted to make a 
thorough examination of the manuscript and 
published sources of information, and to estimate 

Sidney’s significance by studying him in his 

relation to his contemporaries and to the history 

of his time.” 

Willson (Beckles), THe Lire or Lord STRATHCONA 
AND Mount RoyaAt (1820-1914), 25/ net. 

Cassell 

The official biography, based on contemporary 

documents, letters, and information given by 
members of Lord Strathcona’s family. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Jamos (Winifred), Mrs. Henry de Jan, A WoMAN IN 
THE WILDERNESS, 7 /6 net. Chapman & Hall 
A record of the author’s experiences and 
observations in the region of Panama. 
Stevenson (Burton E.), Tue CHARM OF IRELAND, 
10/6 net. Myrray 
An account of a tour through Ireland, 
illustrated with photographs by the author. 
Chinard (Gilbert), Norges suR LE VOYAGE DE 
CHATEAUBRIAND EN AMERIQUE (Juillet- 
Décembre, 1791), 80 cents. 
Berkeley, University of California Press 
A discussion of Chateaubriand’s trust- 
worthiness. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Crotch (W. Walter), THe PAGEANT OF DICKENS, 
5/ net. Chapman & Hall 
The writer deals with Dickens’s characters in 
groups, such as ‘The Humourists,’ ‘The Queer 
Tradesmen,’ ‘ The Hypocrites and Humbugs,’ and 
‘The Parsons.’ 
Drinkwater (John), THE Lyric, 1/ net. Secker 
A new volume in the “ Art and Craft of 
Letters ”’ series. 
Hone (J. M.), WILLIAM BUTLER YEATs: the Poet 
in Contemporary Ireland, 2/6 net. Maunsel 
A biographical and critical study in the 
series ‘“ Irishmen of To-day.” 
Leaf (Walter), Homer AND History, 12/ net. 
Macmillan 
The writer restates the theory which he 
supported in his Introduction to the English 
translation of ‘Schuchhardt on Schliemann’s 
Excavations ’ (1891), and in his ‘ Companion to 
the “ Iliad ’’’ (1892), that ‘‘ the poems really do 
depict, as contemporaries, the Achaian age, as 
they profess.” 
Pain (Barry), THE SHortr Sroky, 1/ net. Secker 
Another volume in the “ Art and Craft of 
Letters ”’ series. 
PHILOLOGY. 


Dale (F. R.), ReGes CoNSULESQUE ROMANI, 2 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
A selection of extracts from Livy, with the 
long vowels marked. 
First Russian Reader from L. N. Tolstoy, 1 /6 net. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
This reader is edited, with English notes and 
a Vocabulary, by Dr. Percy Dearmer and 
Vyacheslav A. Tananevich. 


WAR PUBLICATIONS, 


Carrillo (Gomez), AMONG THE Rurns, translated 
by Florence Simmonds, 3/6 net. Heinemann 
A description by a Spanish war correspondent 

of invaded France. 

Hay (Ian), THe First HUNDRED THOUSAND : 
being the Unofficial Chronicle of a Unit of 
“Em ti, 6 6/ Blackwood 

‘* A record of some of the personal adventures 
of a typical regiment of Kitchener’s Army,” 
which originally appeared in Blackwood. 
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Poy’s War Cartoons, 7d. net. 

Simpkin & Marshall 
A collection of cartoons reprinted from The 

Evening News, with an Introduction by Mr. W. 

McCartney. 

Price (William Harold), With THE FLEET IN THE 
DARDANELLEs : some Impressions of Naval Men 
and Incidents during the Campaign in the 
Spring of 1915, 1/6 net. Melrose 

_ The impressions of a priest who served for a 

time as chaplain of H.M.S. Triumph. 

The Times ’ Red Cross Story Book, by Famous 
Novelists serving in His Majesty’s Forces, 
1/6 net. Hodder & Stoughton 

The ‘ famous novelists ’’ include Mr. A. E. W. 

Mason, Mr. Ian Hay, Mr. Compton Mackenzie, and 

Sir Arthur T. Quiller-Couch. 

Towards a Lasting Settlement, edited by Charles 
Roden Buxton, 2 /6 net. Allen & Unwin 

Studies by various writers of ‘“ the problems 
of nationality and territorial rearrangement, of 
the revision of maritime law, of economic oppor- 

tunities in the colonial world, and, above all, of a 

real guarantee against war, based on general 

international co-operation.” 

Washburn (Stanley), Tue Russian CAMPAIGN, 
April to August, 1915, 7/6 net. Melrose 

_ The second volume of the writer’s ‘ Ficld 

Notes from the Russian Front,’ illustrated with 

photographs by Mr. George H. Mewes of The 

Daily Mirror. 

With my Regiment from the Aisne to La Basséc, 
by Platoon Commander, 3/6 net. Heinemann 

Acknowledgments are made to The English 

Review, The Evening Standard, and The West- 

minster Gazette. een ae 


EDUCATION. 


Cambridge, University of, Tuk Book oF MAtricu- 

LATIONS AND DEGREES, 1901 to 1912, 12/6 net. 

Cambridge University Press 

The present volume has been prepared by 
Mr. B. Benham and Mr. C. J. Stonebridge. 


Macnamara (N. C.), INSTINCT AND INTELLIGENCE, 
6/ net. 
Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton 
A book on the training of the instinctive 
qualities which determine behaviour. 


FICTION. 
Ascott (John), Boy’s FatHer: a Tale of South 
Africa, 6/ Long 


A tale of the influence of a small boy upon 
his unhappily married parents. 
Caine (William), BrILDAD THE QUILL-DRIVER, 6/ 
Lane 
A tale of the young descendant of many 
generations of leather-dressers, who adopts writing 
as a profession. Mr. H. M. Bateman illustrates 
his adventures. 
Chittenden (Gerald), THE ANVIL OF CHANCE, 6 / 
ngmans 
A study of the development in character of 
a schoolmaster in a boys’ boarding-school in New 
England, and in fever-ridden districts of Central 
America. 
Dixon (Thomas), THE CLANSMAN: THE BIRTH OF 
A NATION, 1/ net. Heinemann 
A cheap edition. 
Fox (John), Jun., THe HEART OF THE HILLs, 
2/ net. Constable 
A new issue. 
Hamilton (Lord Frederic), Some FurrHerR Ap- 
VENTURES OF Mr. P. J. DAVENANT, 3/6 net. 
Nash 
A series of detective stories in which a 
schoolboy is the principal hero. 
Hine (Muriel), THe INpIVIDUAL, 6 / Lane 
The hero is a young surgeon, an enthusiast 
on eugenics, who after marriage has to choose 
between estranging his wife and renouncing his 
principls. 
Leacock (Stephen), MoONBEAMS FROM THE LARGER 
Lunacy, 3/6 net. Lane 
A collection of humorous and _ satirical 
sketches, including ‘Spoof: a Thousand-Guinea 
Novel. New! Fascinating! Perplexing!’ and 
‘ Education made Agreeable ; or, The Diversions 
of a Professor.’ 
Meredith (Hugh), A Buncu or PoppiEs, 6/ 
Murray & Evenden 
A tale of a misunderstanding between a pair 
of lovers which lasted for seven years. 
Seawell (Moliy Elliot), Berry’s VIRGINIA CHRIST- 
MAS, 6/ net. Lippincott 
A fourth edition. 
Three Persons, by a Peer, 6/ Long 
A study of a man who dreamed of soldiering, 
but as a clergyman gave himself up to duty and 
self-sacrifice. 





Webster (Jean), DEAR ENEmy, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
The letters of a frivolous young lady who 
becomes the superintendent of an orphan asylum. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Country Life, Curistmas NuMBER, 1 / 
20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden 

Features of this issue are ‘ Polar Bears at 
Play, by Mr. T. H. Gillespie; ‘ What Kent has 
done for the War,’ by M. J.; and ‘ Mahometan 
Cities and Mahometanism,’ by Mr. Stephen 
Graham. 
Dickensian, DECEMBER, 3d. Chapman & Hall 

Includes ‘ Tapleyism in War-Time,’ by Mr. 
Sam Tucker; ‘The Old Farmhouse in the 
Borough,’ by Mr. O. Sack; ‘ Dickens and Some 
Modern Authors ’ (coucluded). by Mr. Willoughby 
Matchett ; and ‘ A “ Tapley ”’ of the Trenches,’ a 
letter from the front criticizing The Times 
Broadsheets, and applauding the selections of 
Dickens included therein. 


Irish Book Lover, DecemMBER, 2/6 per annum. 
Salmond 
An article on Standish Hayes O’Grady : 
‘A Personal Reminiscence,’ by Miss Eleanor 
Hull: and ‘ Great Irish Book Collectors : iv. Shef- 
field Grace,’ are items in this issue. 


Modern Language Review, OctroseEr, 4/ net. 
Cambridge University Press 
The present number consists of a General 
Index to Vols. I. to X. 


Occult Review, DecEMBER, 7d. net. Rider 

‘Some Personal Reminiscences of Prentice 
Mulford,’ by One of his Old Friends; ‘The Old 
World Culture and the New,’ by Mr. W. Gorn Old ; 
and ‘Sorcery and Magic,’ by Mr. P. S. Wellby, 
are features of this issue. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine, DEcEMBER, 1 /6 
Edinburgh, Scottish Geographical Society 
Contains ‘A Half-Century of Geographical 
Progress,’ by Dr. J. Scott Keltie; ‘ Macedonia : 
the Balkan Storm Centre,’ by Dr. Marion I. 
Newbigin; the Proceedings of the Society, 
Geographical Notes, &c. 


JUVENILE. 


Belgrave (M. Dorothy) and Hart (Hilda), Cui.- 
DREN’S STORI“S FROM THE NORTHERN LEGENDS, 
edited by Capt. Edric Vredenburg, 3 /6 net. 

Raphael Tuck 
Stories of Norse gods and heroes, illustrated 
by Mr. Harry G. Theaker. 

Brereton (Capt. F.S.), UNDER FRENCH’S COMMAND > 
3/6 Blackie 

A book for boys, describing the story of 

British engagements from Neuve Chapelle to 

Loos. 


Coolidge (Susan), WHAT Katy pip at Home, 1/ 
Nelson 
An abridged edition. 


Jolly Book for‘Boys and Girls, edited by Edward 

Shirley, paper, 2/6; boards, 3/6 Nelson 

The sixth issue of this annual, containing 
coloured plates and other illustrations. 


Pollock (Nellie), More BELGIAN PLAYMATES, 
1/6 net. Gay & Hancock 
Recounts the further adventures of two 
English children and their Belgian friends, who 
appeared in ‘ Belgian Playmates.’ 


Sackville (Lady Margaret), THe ‘l'RAVELLING 
COMPANIONS AND OTHER STORIES FOR CHILDREN , 
6/ net. Simpkin & Marshall 

A reprint, with additions, and coloured 
illustrations by Miss Florence Anderson. 

Wee Tales for Wee Tots, 1/6 Nelson 

A collection of short stories and verses, with 
coloured and other illustrations, for little children. 


CALENDARS AND DIARIES. 


Abdulla Almanac, 1916. 
168, New Bond Street, W. 
Contains reproductions, in colour and in black 
and white, of drawings by Messrs. Frank Reynolds, 
Maurice Greiffenhagen, Charles Dixon, J. Shaw 
Crompton, and others. 


Chiswick Press Calendar,and Diary for the Year 

1916. Whittingham 

Two pocket diaries, including the new inland 
postal rates and other information. 


Potsdam Diary for 1916, compiled by L. J. Maxse, 
1/6 net. National Review 
The second annual issue. The quotations 

for each day are new, but point the old moral. 


' At the end is a List of Authors quoted. 





GENERAL. 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Year-Book for 1915. 
2, Jackson Place, Washington, U.S.A. 
Includes the reports of the Executive 
Committee, Secretary, and Directors of the 
Divisions of Intercourse and Education, Economics 
and History, and International Law. 
Drage (Geoffrey), EPHEMERA, 10/6 net. 
Smith & Elder 
A collection of speeches and papers dealing 
with “the great and unexpected variety of 
subjects to which those who enlist in the Volunteer 
Civil Service of the country have to devote their 
time and attention.” 
Queen’s Gift-Book, 2 /6 net. 
Hodder & Stoughton 
This is published in aid of Queen Mary’s 
Convalescent Auxiliary Hospitals for Soldiers 
and Sailors who have lost their limbs in the war. 
The contribators include Mr. A. J. Balfour, Sir 
J. M. Barrie, Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton, and 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Banks (Elizabeth), Dix: a DoG or BELGIUM 
(id.); SERGEANT-MAJoR, OF CANADA (ld.) ; 
Capt. Jinks (OF FRENCH AND RUSSIAN 
DESCENT), 3d. 

Canada’s Grand Trunk Railway System, 

19, Cockspur Street, S.W. 

Stories of dogs sold on behalf of wounded 
soldiers and sailors and prisoners of war. 


SCIENCE. 


Chidley (W. J.), THE ‘‘ ANSWER,” 2 /6 net. 
Tbe Author, 2, Crown Street, Sydney 
A discussion of the causes of racial degenera- 
tion. 
Howard (H. Eliot), THE British WARBLERS: a 
History with Problems of their Lives, 2 vols. 
5 R. H. Porter 
The work is illustrated with seventeen 
coloured and thirty photogravure plates by 
Mr. Henrik Griénvold, and four maps. 
Watson (Malcolm), RurAL SANITATION IN THE 
Tropics, 12/ net. Murray 
Gives an account of the sanitary organization 
in Panama, British Guiana, the Malay Archi- 
pelago, and other places. 


FINE ARTS. 


Brown (G. Baldwin), THE ARTSIN EARLY ENGLAND, 
Vols. III. and IV., 21/ net each. Murray 
These two volumes deal with Saxon Art and 
Industry in the Pagan Period, and are furnished 
with coloured and _ half-tone plates, textual 
illustrations, and maps. 

Mann (Ludovic MacLellan), ARCHAIC SCULPTURES : 
Notes on Art, Philosophy, and Religion in 
Britain 2000 B.c. to 900 a.p., 2/6 net. 

William Hodge 

This paper is reprinted from the Transactions 

of the Dumfries and Galloway Natural History 
and Antiquarian Society. 

New (Edmund H.), ExETeER COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
21/ net. Oxford, 17, Worcester Place 

Another print in Mr. New’s ‘‘ Loggan Series 
of Drawings of the Oxford Colleges.” 

Wilkinson (Norman), THE DARDANELLES, 13 /6 net. 

Longmans 

Contains the author’s impressions of our 
landing and fighting in Gallipoli, illustrated by him 
with colour and black-and-white drawings. See 

notice in I'he Athenwum, Nov. 6, p. 337. 


DRAMA. 


Evréinof (N.), THE THEATRE OF THE SOUL: a 
Monodrama in One Act, translated by Marie 
Potapenko and Christopher St. John, 7d. 

Hendersons 
This play was produced by Edith Craig at the 

Little Theatre last March. 

Sand (Maurice), THe HistoRY OF THE HARLE- 
QUINADE, 2 vols., 25/ net. Secker 

An historical study of the pantomime and its 
types in Italy. Illustrated with coloured plates. 


FOREIGN. 


Babin (Gustave), LA BATAILLE DE LA MARNE 
(6-12 Septembre, 1914): Esquisse d’un Tableau 
d’Ensemble, 2 fr. aris, Plon Nourrit 

A fifth edition, illustrated with nine maps. 


Nouvelle Revue, 1 DECEMBRE, 2 fr. 50. 
Paris, 80, Rue Taitbout 
Includes ‘ Les Enfants de Poulbot,’ by M. 
Jean Marie Chailleuse ; ‘ Silhouettes Allemandes 
(Erich von Falkenhayn),’ by M. Paul Louis 
Hervier; and ‘ La Vie Parisienne,’ by M. Georges 
Grézes. 
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Revue Bleue, 27 NovEMBRE-4 D&CEMBRE, 60 c. 
Paris, 41 bis, Rue de Chateaudun 
Items in the present number are ‘ Les Héros 
de PAir,’ by M. Louis Barthon; ‘ L’Origine des 
Turks et des Bulgares, by M. Henri Cordier ; 
and ‘ Les Récits de Guerre dans Balzac,’ by M. L. 
de Royaumont. 


Revue de Paris, 1 D&cEMBRE, 2 fr. 50. 
Paris, 83 bis, Faubourg Saint-Honoré 
‘ L’Alcoolisme,’ by M. Georges Lachapelle ; 
‘Rien n’est, tout devient,’ by M. Jules Perrin ; 
and ‘ Nos Ressources financiéres,’ by M. Charles 
Rist, are features of this number. 


Revue Historique, NovEMBRE-D&CEMBRE, 6 fr. 
Paris, Alcan 
‘Une nouvelle théorie sur Vlorigine des 
chansons de geste,’ by M. Maurice Wilmotte ; 
‘Le général de Galbois (1778-1850),’ by M. Paul 
Robiquet ; and ‘ Antiquités chrétiennes,’ by M. 
Ch. Guignebert, are among the contents. 


Revue Scientifique, 27 NovemMBRE-4 DECEMBRE, 
60 c. Paris, 41 bis, Rue de Chéteaudun 
Articles in this issue are ‘La Nature des 
Rayons de Réntgen,’ by M. Maurice de Broglie ; 
‘ Réadaptation fonctionnelle et Rééducation des 
blessés de la guerre,’ by Dr. E. Mosny; and 
* Désinfection en Campagne,’ by M. Gaillard. 








CAMBRIDGE NOTES. 


TERM is at an end, and once more we can 
pause to take stock of our position. It is 
not a very cheerful proceeding, but those who 
must perforce remain are slowly adjusting 
themselves to the new conditions, and 
realizing that for some time to come, even 
after the war is at an end, we sball have to 
make the best of things. The beginning of 
term found our numbers again substantially 
decreased. Last Michaelmas we had 1,685 
undergraduates ; by Easter, 1,097; and we 
start this term with only 825, of whom 
almost 300 are freshmen. 

The development of the Cambridge 
Medical School has naturally directed con- 
siderakle attention to the question of the 
enlistment of medical students, and the 
case of Pembroke is of special interest as an 
illustration of their position in the University. 
Its tutor, Mr. utchinson, has recently 
stated that, when war broke out, there were 
in the college twenty-three medical students, 
who in normal times would have still been 
in residence. Ten, after much hesitation, 
were persuaded to stay and continue their 
work; thirteen left to take combatant 
commissions. Unless the war is over before 
next October, it is unlikely that any will 
enter in 1916, and, when the total shortage 
for the year is reckoned up, we find that the 
medical profession has lost about thirty 
recruits Som one small source of supply 
alone. If successful pressure is brought to 
bear on those who still remain, urged 
Mr. Hutchinson, the entire contribution of 
Cambridge to the supply of doctors for 
three and possibly four years will be cut off ; 
and incidentally the army will be deprived 
of the help of a number of men who early 
next Brug would have been sufficiently 
trained to perform those services of first aid 
which is all that the conditions near the 
firing line allow. The policy of recruiting 
among medical students has already been 
sufficiently discussed elsewhere,jand there is 
nothing to add to the statement of Sir 
Clifford Allbutt that in Cambridge this 
decision and the call of Lord Derby for the 
enlistment of medical students of the first, 
second, and third year “caused dismay.” 
The War Office has now conceded something 
in the case of third-year students, but men 
of the first and second year are still being 
drawn upon. 

So much for the diminution in numbers, 
which may be only temporary. Our per- 
manent losses are also increasing with 

“We know,” said the 


alarming ra idity 
Provost of King 8 in laying down the office 





of Vice-Chancellor in favour of the President 
of Queens’, 

‘that of Cambridge men not less than ten thousand 
are fighting or preparing to fight for the defence of 
their country ; that some seven hundred have been 
wounded; that over three hundred have won 
distinctions in the field. We know, too, that of 
the whole number between two and three thousand 
would in the ordinary course still be living and 
studying among us.” 


Pembroke has lost Mr. Seaton from its 
staff; Sidney, Mr. Reynolds. The death 
roll of those distinguished in sport is heavy ; 
while J. H. Allen was a popular President 
of the Union in 1911. The fifth edition of 
the Review War List (which, by the way, 
will be turned into an official Roll of Service, 
to be published by the University Press, at 
the end of the war) shows how the figures 
quoted for the opening of the term have 
leapt up. It contains over 11,000 names. 
Of honours, too, Cambridge claims no small 
share, including some 250 mentioned in 
dispatches, 40 D.S.O.’s, and 50 Military 
Crosses. Trinity alone has no fewer than 
2,500 men serving, and Pembroke comes 
second with over 1,000. It is a proud 
record. 

The amended Report of the Council of the 
Senate, presented just before the end of 
term, shows that, though the finances of 
the University are in a serious state, the 
position is by no means so critical as had 
been anticipated. The main reasons for 
this have been stated in last week’s 
Atheneum. The University is econo- 
mizing temporarily by leaving offices which 
fall vacant unfilled, and by suspension of 
payment in case of absence on service 
connected with the war; moreover, it is 
suggested that the income for 1916, and the 
uninvested balance, of the Pension Fund 
for professors and readers (1,700l. in all) 
shall be transferred to the University Chest 
to meet current expenditure. The appro- 
priations from Scholarship and other funds 
under the Emergency Statute have aroused 
a certain amount of criticism. The opposi- 
tion was chiefly expressed by Prof. Bethune- 
Baker, who complained that the Report of 
the Council had not presented a clear issue 
on the difficult question of Trust Funds. He 
urged that we should be sure that every 
reasonable economy had been recommended 
before touching a penny of Trust money, 
which in his opinion the Council had not 
done. “If they will do it, we shall not 
need, at a time of acute moral crisis, to use 
a new power which can be thought by any 
one immoral.’”” Meanwhile we are led to 
expect a fuller Report either in the Lent or 
Easter term of next year. 

The death during the vacation of Prof. 
Howard Marsh, and the election of Prof. 
Seward to the vacant Mastership of Downing, 
were followed by the loss of the Master of 
Magdalene, who passed away suddenly in 
the middle of term. He will be greatly 
missed both in the town and the University, 
for he was always a to lend his support 
to any good cause; but Magdalene, for 
which Dr. Donaldson did so much, is again 
fortunate in having on the spot a successor 
admirably suited to the duties which the 
position entails. There were rumours that, 
though the place would in all probability be 
offered to Mr. Benson, there was some 
danger of his refusing it. His services to the 
college, both spiritual and architectural, 
thus receive fitting recognition, and one may 
feel sure that he will contrive to arrange that 
his literary output will not suffer, otherwise 
protest will not be wanting from Messrs. 
Smith & Elder and the entire American 
reading public! The announcement that 
Dr. E. W. Barnes, Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity, had been elected to the Mastership 





of the Temple was received with no less. 


satisfaction. Following close upon the ap- 
pointment came the news of his engagement 
to the daughter of the Master of Peterhouse, 
and, though they will both be greatly missed, 
these are times when we are learning to bear 
misfortunes with more grace than heretofore. 

Altogether undue prominence was given 
to a lecture on the Balkan question which 
the Cambridge Branch of the U.D.C. 
announced for November 25th. Mr. C. R. 
Buxton had promised to address the meeting 
in the rooms of a Fellow of Trinity who is a 
member of that body, but absent on active 
service. Almost at the last moment the 
Council of Trinity issued an order forbidding 
any meeting of the U.D.C. to be held within 
the precincts of the college, and the com- 
mitee seem then to have transferred the place 
of meeting to the Liberal Club. At the 
eleventh hour the Liberals also took fright, 
and other quarters had to be obtained. As 
a result of this series of gratuitous adver- 
tisements an overflowing audience attended 
the lecture, which passed off without inci- 
dent. The action of the Council of Trinity, 
and the legality of their position, continue 
to be subjects for interested speculation, 
and it is said that the attempt to secure a 
reversal of the decision may possibly be 
successful. 

Of the regular features of the life of the 
University it is gratifying to note how many 
have been preserved in one form or another. 
To some extent, and especially as regards 
lectures and meetings, this is naturally to 
be attributed to the presence of Newnham 
and Girton; and it may here be remarked 
in parenthesis that the resignation of Miss 
Jones as Mistress of Girton has happily not 
yet actually taken effect. The lectures of 
Prof. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch on ‘ Shake- 
speare’s Workmanship’ have therefore been 
hardly less crowded than of yore, and it is 
good that the Professor has spared so much 
time from his recruiting activities in Cornwall 
for his labours in the School: of English, 
rendered all the more arduous by the 
lamented death of Mr. G. C. Macaulay. 
The O.T.C. and the School of Instruction 
have continued their invaluable work with 
the utmost enthusiasm, though the latest 
War Office regulations will naturally have 
considerable effect on the part the University 
has hitherto played in preparing men for 
commissions. 

The Union has enjoyed some interesting 
debates on topics as unmilitary as possible 
—‘ Puritanism,’ ‘ Feminism,’ ‘The North- 
cliffe Press, and so forth—though the 
discussion of President Wilson’s policy 
attracted some members of the local con- 
stabulary to the Visitors’ Gallery. There 
are still many who think that the debates 
should cease entirely, but whether in that 
case any Freshmen would have joined, to 
swell the sadly depleted exchequer of the 
Society, is, perhaps, doubtful. For the 
rest, a Proctor has been a rarity in the 
streets, and all the colleges have been closing 
at 11 p.m. instead of midnight. 


Finally, a pleasing event must be recorded 
which marked the last week of term—the 
presentation to the University of a portrait 
of the University Librarian by Sargent, to 
mark the completion of twenty-five years of 
service. The portrait was formally pre- 
sented on behalf of the subscribers by the 
Provost of King’s, and will be hung in the 
University Library. Mr. Jenkinson’s many 
friends in and out of Cambridge who have 
subscribed to it have reason to congratulate 
themselves on the picture, and those who 
saw it in the Academy this year agree that 
it is an admirable presentment of the 
University Librarian. K. 
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NOTES FROM OXFORD. 


Oxrorp flourishes, but mainly in our 
hearts, First, we are very proud of all that 
she has done; but, perhaps, there is no 
need to talk at large about that. Secondly, 
those of us who are left behind—greyheads 
whose greyheadedness was not fully revealed 
to themselves until now—are in constant 
touch with the University under arms. 
Every day come letters scribbled in the 
trenches by scholar or commoner to his 
former tutor, proving in all sorts of ways 
that crossing the seas, though it bring other 
skies, leaves the spirit the same. Often, too, 
there are little touches reminding one that 
the academic member of the new army, even 
if compelled to warehouse his theoretic 
interests for the most part, yet has managed 
to carry with him to the camp an odd piece 
or two of the mental furniture of his college 
rooms. One man, from the Dardanelles, 
contributes a foot-note to Herodotus, even 
while a gun named Asiatic Annie is lobbing 
shells at him from afar; another, from the 
Blue Sisters’ Hospital, reports the finding of 
black and red pottery with incised lines at 
Malta; a third, from ‘“ somewhere near 
Amiens,” has been studying, between turns 
of sterner duty, the river-terraces of the 
Somme Valley. Lastly, Oxford cannot but 
flourish in our hearts when we think of her 
future. For we have made up our minds 
that this war is to leave her, not weaker, but 
stronger—stronger by virtue of the purifying 
fires that have consumed whatever was not 
wholly serious and manly in the ideals of 
the place. Those who take a “ campaigner’s 
degree’ need not be ashamed of it; but, 
on the contrary, those who come after will 
be encouraged by their example to seek to 
graduate not only as scholars but also as 
men. 


Meanwhile, from the standpoint of sheer 
actuality, Oxford is hardly more than an 
architectural expression. College buildings 
serve strange uses. They enshrine the 
headquarters of regiments, or afford lodging 
to officers and private soldiers. One even 
hears of a University institution where the 
young idea is taught to shoot at targets. All 
this happens while the University is in being, 
the ‘Enneades’ of Plotinus or Kant’s 
* Prolegomena ’ still occupying the attention 
of scholarly remnants rallying in corners. 
Indeed, all possible care is being taken to 
keep the machine well-oiled and in working 
order, so that our manifold activities may 
be at full swing the moment alma mater is 
herself again. The things that are for the 
time being utterly gone and fled are 
precisely the things that mattered least. 
One may, perhaps, bestow a sentimental 
tear on the empty playing-fields—empty, 
that is, of players, though bristling with 
warriors intent on business. But can one 
seriously regret those thousand odd amenities 
—not to say frivolities—of the old life which 
the war has so ruthlessly annihilated ? It 
is hard to acknowledge that everything in 
former days was not for the best, as it was 
certainly for the pleasantest. But neither 
the University nor the country at large is 
likely to recover the mood of careless rapture, 
resting as it did ultimately on a sense of 
national security. Once it was old age 
rebuking gay youth for its flightiness. 
Henceforward, it will be for old age to justify 
itself as neither too optimistic nor too supine 
in the eyes of a younger generation that has 
faced the grim realities of the life-struggle, 
and found little comfort there except in the 
conviction of duty done, 





Financially, the University finds itself 
some fifteen thousand pounds to the bad, 
abstraction made of certain not inconsider- 
able retrenchments, windfalls, and voluntary 
contributions. These taken together will, 
as a matter of fact, extinguish this year’s 
deficit, and even yield, as The Atheneum 
has already noticed, a small balance where- 
with to stave off next year’s imminent 
bankruptcy. Thus all is well for the present, 
though the future looms impenetrably black. 
Certain it is that we cannot count on making 
@ living off the sheep we tend, as after all 
good shepherds should scarcely aspire to do ; 
for the flock is shrinking daily before our 
eyes. The Michaelmas term matriculations 
have fallen from 580 in 1914 to about 250 in 
the present year; and, of those who have 
recently joined—not to speak of the even 
more rapidly diminishing senior men—a 
large number are likely to be affected by 
recent developments in the recruiting system. 
On the other hand, the various departments 
of the University must be kept going at 
whatever loss, since it would be fatal in the 
interests of their future efficiency to sever 
the thread of continuity. It must be added, 
too, that in several of our laboratories 
important work is being carried on for the 
Government. Thus it is plain that a rather 
large deficit on next year’s working must be 
met, while there is nothing but the present 
small credit balance to set against it as a 
certain asset. 


So there is need to walk warily, the more 
so since it would seem that generous con- 
tributions of individual members of the 
University, amounting to more than 5,0001., 
cannot well be repeated in full. Hence 
various recent Decrees, passed with little 
opposition, whereby the number of ex- 
aminations has been sternly reduced. It 
was even proposed to hold Responsions only 
twice a year instead of four times; but 
Congregation very prudently refused to 
make it harder for men to take our entrance 
examination at their own convenience in 
days when they are often called upon to 
decide at very short notice whether they 
shall embark on a University career at all 
or not. Another set of Decrees have 
authorized the suspension of a long list of 
University Scholarships and Prizes. In this 
way there will be some 1,800/. saved in 
1916 and about double that amount in 1917, 
if the emergency period last so long. At the 
same time there will be the less temptation 
to lower our standards and label our geese 
swans, 


One source of economic relief cannot any 
longer be reckoned on with confidence. In 
view of the large enrolment of University 
teachers in the ranks of the O.V.T.C., there 
were those who, scenting possible carnage 
from afar, were heard to mutter: “ Sanguis 
professorum semen fisci.’””’ But a Head of a 
House has recently allowed in print that 
the hope that lured many of us, and doubtless 
himself, to join that distinguished corps, 
namely, the hope of fighting the enemy along 
the sand-dunes of the coast, is fading away. 
On the other hand, by putting in odd time 
amongst the Government sheds at Didcot, 
where impedimenta of all kinds have to be 
hauled about and piled at the expense of 
untold muscular exertion, the health and 
strength of our veterans have been mani- 
festly improved; so that our financial 
experts should rather be starting a sinking 
fund to meet a lengthened list of professorial 
pensions, 


One very timely benefactor calls for 
notice. Mr. Charles Dyson Perrins, of 
Queen’s, who a few years ago contributed 
5,0007. towards the erection of the new 





Laboratory for Chemistry, has presented the 
University with a further sum of 25,0001. 


for the assistance of that science. He is 
one of those farseeing men who would have 
the British chemist aid the commercial 


development of the country by means of 
research on the latest and broadest lines, and 
was willing to allow his benefaction to take 
the form of an endowment fund such as will 
enable research to proceed freely without 
undue dependence on the emoluments bound 
up with more or less elementary teaching. 
Happily, the parrot cry that this is or ought 
to be merely a teaching University is not 
to be heard amongst the friends of natural 
science, 


It might have been thought that the war 
would diminish the number of women 
students at Oxford hardly less drastically 
than that of the men. The popular notion, 
however, that the British parent regards 
the boy’s education as an investment, but 
the girl’s as an extravagance, to be suppressed 
whenever times are hard, is nothing short 
of a libel on the worthy in question. It 
may even be that he has realized in his 
calculating heart that, in such conditions 
as now prevail, daughters must be capable 
of making their own living, and likewise that 
their opportunities of so doing are visibly 
on the increase. At any rate, even though 
foreign students have almost wholly dis- 
appeared, the present figure of about 360 
marks a slight advance. It is to be noted 
that the recent extension of the facilities 
for postgraduate research to women has 
already borne fruit. Several have been 
admitted as candidates for certificates in 
Letters or in Science and are engaged on 
very promising themes; while one woman 
student has already obtained the certificate 
for a thesis on an educational subject. 
Again, Somerville College and the School of 
Anthropology may alike claim a share that 
is by no means equal—if their respective 
contributions in the shape of financial aid 
be considered—in the brilliant success that 
has attended Miss Czaplicka’s recent ex- 
pedition to the Yenisei region, It was an 
unheard-of thing that a young lady, with a 
somewhat slender material equipment, should 
venture on a winter journey of several 
thousand miles in the awful wilderness that 
lies between the valleys of the Yenisei and 
Lena, with nothing better than the hos- 
pitality of savages to count on. With such 
care and discretion, however, did Miss 
Czaplicka lay her plans beforehand—in- 
cidentally compiling and publishing with the 
aid of the University Press an excellent 
digest of the Russian work on the aborigines 
of Siberia—that her friends were confident 
that she could, so to speak, weather the 
Glacial Epoch without much harm to herself 
and with no little profit to anthropological 
science. For the blameless Hyperboreans 
did not send her empty away, as the ample 
spoil in the Pitt-Rivers Museum is sufficient 
to show. 


No one has any thought just now of 
granting, or offering, degrees to women. 
There is a truce to such party questions 
while the war lasts. But the University 
has accepted a voluntary contribution of 
200/. from the Delegacy for Women Students. 
This was given and taken without prejudice. 
Whoever heard of gilding the thin end of the 
wedge ? It is also the fact that at the last 
degree day the incipient Masters and 
Bachelors hardly reached double figures. 
But, since principle pays, it is only fair that 
one should pay for principle. M. 
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Literary Gossip. 


WE congratulate Sir George Birdwood 
on reaching the age of 83 last Wednesday. 
He has read The Atheneum for many a 
long year, and we are proud to recognize 
him as a staunch adherent. He is, as 
the world of letters knows, a veteran 
vigorous in mind who retains the eager 
heart and fine optimism of youth. We 
are not content with the harvest of 
varied lore in his ‘ Sva,’ and trust that he 
is occupying himself with further remin- 
iscences of a long and richly varied life. 


Mr. THomas Wricut sends us_ the 
following note from the Cowper School, 
Olney, Bucks :— 

“One of the rooms in the Cowper and 
Newton Museum at Olney—Cowper’s bed- 
room, in which ‘ John Gilpin’ was written— 
is devoted to John Gilpin items. The trus- 
tees desire to add to this collection. Will 
any of your readers who know of old engrav- 
ings or any kind of prints relating to this 
subject be good enough to communicate 
with me? There are many in existence. 
Perhaps the best collection is that in the 
Parish Room at Edmonton.” 

THE arrangements of the Royal Institu- 
tion include a course of illustrated lectures 
for a juvenile audience, by Prof. H. H. 
Turner, on ‘ Wireless Messages from the 
Stars,’ on December 28th and 30th, 
January Ist, 4th, 6th, and 8th. Prof. 
E. J. Russell is giving two lectures on 
‘The Plant and the Soil,’ Prof. Arthur 
Keith two on ‘Sea-Power as a Factor in 
the Evolution of Modern Races,’ and Mr. 
J. W. Fortescue two on ‘ Eminent Generals 
of the Last Great War.’ 

The Friday evening meetings begin on 
January 21st with * Problems in Capil- 
larity,’ by Sir James Dewar; but the 
succeeding discourses are evidently not 
confined to science, as we notice among 
the lecturers Prof. Gilbert Murray, Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, and Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward. 

Next Tuesday the London and Middle- 
sex Archeological Society will celebrate 
its sixtieth year by a meeting at the 
Mansion House, at which the President 
will give an address on ‘The Growth of 
Archeology in London during the Past 
Sixty Years.’ 


In their Report to the Senate of the 
University of London for 1914-15, the 
Appointments Board, which assists gra- 
duates to secure work, calls attention to 
the special assistance given by women 
graduates in filling up the vacancies caused 
by men enlisting. Such women are hold- 
ing many scholastic and other appoint- 
ments, and we learn that several of them 
have already secured positions in the 
head office of one of the important railways, 
and that, so far as can be judged, the 
experiment of getting a better-educated 
type of woman to take up work of this 
kind is proving satisfactory. 

Next Wednesday at 5 p.m. in the 


Architectural Theatre, University College, 
Gower Street, the Folk-Lore Society will 


listen to a paper on ‘ The Religious Basis , 





of Primitive Society’ by the Rev. Dr. 
Bussell. 

At the Annual General Meeting of the 
Scottish Text Society, held last Saturday, 
Lord Guthrie said that sixty-four volumes 
of the old series had appeared in twenty- 
seven years, and one had still to appear. 
For the five years after 1910 ten volumes 
were due, and five of these had appeared. 
Last year there was published the original 
chrenicle of Andrew of Wyntoun, pre- 
pared by Dr. George Neilson and Dr. 
J. T. T. Brown. The remaining volume 
of the old series to be issued is ‘ The 
Makculloch and Gray MSS.,’ which is 
expected next year. 

The first volume of the new series, the 
works of William Fowler, edited by Dr. 
Meikle, was issued this year, and it is 
hoped that cne or two volumes in continua- 
tion of it may be issued in 1916. The 
Society has 1,800/. in hand. 

A motion by Prof. Hepburn Millar that, 
in view of the present state of public 
affairs, the Society resolves for 1915-16 to 
suspend its rules in so far as they require 
an annual payment of one guinea by each 
member, was carried. 


A Punic inscription has recently been 
discovered in Sardinia which may prove of 
exceptional interest as relating to a son 
of Hannibal. The personage whose votive 
text forms the record says that his father 
was Hannibal and his grandfather Hamil- 
kath (Hamilcar), and further enumerates 
his ancestors for four centuries. He must, 
therefore, have been a scion of some 
important Carthaginian family. 

‘THe QurEen’s Girt-Book,’ which is 
just published, was heralded by an- 
nouncements concerning ‘an absolutely 
phenomenal demand,”’ and several “* gigan- 
tic figures’ of orders which “ might be 
continued indefinitely.” Once again we 
have to say that this kind of book is 
unfair to the ordinary author, who during 
the war needs no handicap to reduce his 
diminished means of living. 


THE MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION is 
holding its Annual Meeting at the London 
Day Training College, Southampton Row, 
on January 5th. The addresses will include 
one on‘ The Aims of Education, a Plea for 
Reform,’ by the President of the Associa- 
tion, Prof. A. N. Whitehead. 


Last week Mr. James Barron, of Inver- 
ness, editor and proprietor of The Inver- 
ness Courier, attained his jubilee, having 
been connected with this newspaper for 
fifty years. He received congratulations 
and a presentation from his staff. The 
Courier has good traditions, Mr. Barron 
having been trained under Dr. Robert 
Carruthers, who published as its editor 
some of Hugh Miller’s early writings, and 
did a good deal of work for ‘ Chambers’s 
Cyclopedia of English Literature.’ 


Mr. PELHAM WEBB has written a new 
volume of verse entitled ‘ Wandering 
Fires,’ which he intended to issue person- 
ally, but owing to military service he has 
been deprived of the necessary leisure, 
and the book will be published immedi- 
ately by Mr. Frank Hollings. 





Messrs. SOTHEBY’S sale on Friday in last 
week included the following: Oscar Wilde, 
“A Woman of No Importance,’ pre- 
sentation copy to Mrs. Bernard Beere, 151. ; 
letter to her from the U.S.A., lll. 15s. ; 
another from Dieppe written shortly after 
his release from prison, 10/. 15s. ; another 
written about the same time, 10/. 15s. ; 
two pencil drawings by Thackeray for 
‘Lovel the Widower’ and the Round- 
about Paper ‘Tunbridge Toys,’ 25l. ; 
two pencil sketches for the Round- 
about Paper ‘ On a Lazy Idle Boy,’ 101. ; 
pencil drawing entitled ‘ Our Fat Contri- 
butor,’ and another for chap. viii. of 
* Philip,’ 201. ; eleven pencil drawings for 
initial letters or chapter headings, mostly 
in ‘ Philip,’ ‘Lovel the Widower,’ and 
‘The Virginians,’ 75/.; seven similar 
drawings, including a full-page illustra- 
tion for chap. iv. of ‘ Philip,’ 63/.; and 
eleven similar drawings, 99/. 


WE regret to notice the death, at an 
advanced age, of Mr. N. E. 8. A. Hamilton 
at Champéry in the Canton of Valais, 
Switzerland. Mr. Hamilton was _ well 
known in literary and record circles. He 
put on a right basis the so-called Collier 
Shakespeare controversy, and edited for 
the Master of the Rolls Series the 
‘Gesta Pontificum ’ of William of Malmes- 
bury from the author’s holograph manu- 
script. Mr. Hamilton was on the staff 
of the British Museum Manuscript Depart- 
ment for many years under Sir Frederic 
Madden and subsequent Keepers, and 
was occupied principally with old 
correspondence, and _ special sections 
of the great ‘Classed Catalogue’ of the 
Museum MSS. For the Royal Society of 
Literature he edited the ‘ Inquisitio Elien- 
sis,’ a record belonging to the Domesday 
cycle of our national memorials. 


Mr. Henry Exrres DRESSER, whose 
death was announced from the South of 
France at the beginning of this week, was 
well known as an authority on ornithology. 
He published ‘ A History of the Birds of 
Europe,’ 8 vols., 1871-81; ‘A List of 
European Birds,’ 1881 ; two monographs, 
on the Bee-eaters and the Rollers respec- 
tively (1884 and 1893); and a ‘ Manual 
of Palearctic Birds,’ 1902-3. 

In this last subject he took a special 
interest, and had one of the finest collec- 
tions of Palearctic eggs in Europe. His 
immense collection of bird-skins is also 
famous. 


WE regret to hear of the sudden and 
unexpected death of Mr. Stuart Merrill, 
well known asa French poet, though he 
was born in America in 1863. He was 
one of the most active among the 
“* Symbolists,” author of ‘ Les Gammes,’ 
‘ Les Fastes,’ ‘ Petits poémes d’Automne,’ 
‘Poémes,’ and ‘Les Quatre Saisons,’ 
and a frequent « contributor to the 
Ermitage, Mercure de France, and La 
Plume. He was for some years one of 
our subscribers. 


WE shall reprint in our next issue the 
poem we published last January on 


: Christmas in the trenches. 
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Geographical Aspects of Balkan Problems 
in their Relation to the Great European 
War. By Marion I. Newbigin. (Con- 
stable & Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 


Many a zealous publicist has been led 
astray by the apparently irrational com- 
plexity of Balkan problems. The ten- 
dency of the peoples under Turkish 
dominion to avoid the main routes led, 
in the past, to an unnatural distribution 
of population, to agrarian difficulties, 
and to the overlapping and mingling of 
races. The British Consul at one of the 
principal towns of Servia told the present 
reviewer that seven languages were spoken 
by the permanent inhabitants of his 
district, in addition, of course, to the 
peculiar “ French ” of Levantine Jews, and 
the speech of other occasional residents. 
Yet, in spite of this mixture, it is obvious 
to the casual {observer that dominant 
influences are at work and that their 
result is the Balkan nations. Some of 
these influences have long been under- 
stood and described, such as, for example, 
the religious stratification of the popula- 
tion, due to the fact that Turkey has been 
withdrawing more rapidly than Islam 
from Europe. 

But the ethnographical aspects of the 
re-partition of the Balkans in 1913 are 
Jess frequently realized. In their com- 
ments on the last few weeks’ struggles 
in Southern Servia, how many of our 
military critics have discovered the fact 
that the Monastir region, where the 
fighting has been taking place, has an 
almost pure Bulgarian population? We 
wonder, too, whether those who are now 
so vigorously advising the Allies to march 
an army to the help of Servia across 
Albania, from Durazzo to Ochrida, know 
that this road (like every other practicable 
high-road of the peninsula) is a relic of 
Roman statecraft—in this case, the road 
from Rome to Byzantium, which Miss 
Newbigin calls “the expression of Rome’s 
Drang nach Osten.” 

The geographical analysis of the Balkan 
States re one considerably further, 
but has never, until the publication 
of the present volume, been conducted 
with anything like thoroughness. Dr. 
Newbigin sets to work on the lines made 
familiar to recent students of geography 
by Mr. Mackinder and the late Prof. 
Herbertson. She shows that the penin- 
sula is broken up by its physical pecu- 
liarities into regions which have little in 
common in spite of their nearness to one 
another. These regions are by nature 
differently adapted for the growth of food 
products, and have been differently 
affected by the various historical and 
political movements which have shaped 
the destiny of the States, from the re- 
cession of Turkey from Hungary to the 
Drang nach Osten. In the last analysis 
these movements have been related to 
physical factors, such as the courses of 
rivers and the productivity of the soil. 





That is the thesis developed conscienti- 
ously and in much detail by Dr. Newbigin, 
whose book will certainly present Balkan 
problems, even to many of her non-geo- 
graphical readers, in a far more convincing 
light than the usual bald statements in- 
spired by diplomacy. 








Limes and Cements, by Ernest A. Dan- 
caster (Crosby Lockwood & Son, 5s. net), is 
a textbook which should prove interesting 
and instructive to all students of engineering 
and building. Its basis is Burnell’s ‘ Limes, 
Cements, Mortars, &c., which has been 
entirely rewritten and brought up to date. 
Much important matter has been added ; and 
the chemistry of the constituents of the 
various limes, cements, and mortars is clearly 
explained. 

The book is got up in good style, but 
in an elementary treatise we should prefer 
to see the processes of manufacture more 
fully illustrated. 








SOCIETIES. 

“ British NumismMatic.— Nov. 30.— Annual 
Meeting.—Lieut.-Col. H. W. Morrieson, President, 
in the chair.—The Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, the Rev. Douglas G. Matthews, and 
Mr. R. M. Simon were elected to membership. — 
The Council’s report was read, and the Treasurer, 
Mr. A. C. Hutchins, presented his accounts, which, 
notwithstanding the difficulties of the times, had 
resulted in a credit balance for the year. 

The ballot for the election of officers and 
Council for the session 1916 resulted as follows: 
President, Lieut.-Col. H. W. Morrieson; Vice- 
Presidents, Miss H. Farquhar, Major W. J. Freer, 
Lord Grantley, Mr. A. L. Lawrence, Mr. J. San- 
ford Saltus, and Mr. J. 8S. Shirley-Fox ; Director, 
Major P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton ; Treasurer, Mr. 
A. C. Hutchins; Librarian, Mr. R. C. Carlyon- 
Britton ; Secretary, Mr. W. J. Andrew ; Council, 
Mr. Thomas Bearman, Mr. William Dale, General 
Cc. S. Feltrim Fagan, Mr. H. B. Earle Fox, Mr. 
Grant R. Francis, Mr. Mellor Lumb, Mr. W. Sharp 
Ogden, Mr. H. A. Parsons, the Rev. Edgar Rogers, 
Mr. Edward Shepherd, Mr. W. Beresford Smith, 
Mr. S. M. Spink, Mr. Henry Symonds, Mr. H. W. 
Taffs, and Mr. F. A. Walters. The Auditors for 
the year were Mr. W. Beresford Smith and Mr. 
Alfred Tarver; and the Scrutators, the Rev. 
Edgar Rogers and Mr. Coleman P. Hyman. 

An exhibition of ancient British seals and other 
objects of interest bearing early inscriptions or 
devices of similar character was held, to which 
various members contributed interesting articles. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mox. Surveyors’ Institution, 4.—‘ English Timber during and after 
the War,’ Mr. M. C. Duchesne. 
— Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘Uptical Glass,’ Lecture III., Dr. W. 
Rosenhain. (Cantor Lecture.) 
— Society of Engineers, 7.30.—Annual Meeting. 
— Geographical, 8.20.—'The Work of the Peru-Bolivia Boundary 
Commission,’ Col. 8ir T, H. Holdich. 
Tvurs. Asiatic, 4.—‘Some Experiments in ping Arabian Metrical 
Forms to English Verse,’ Sir Charles M. 
_ Anthropology Institute. 5.—‘ The Evolution of the Earliest 
‘* Chelles” Palwoliths from the Rostro-Carimate Implements,’ 
Mr. J. Reid Moir. 
— University College, 5.15.—'The War and the Political Unity of 
the Empire,’ Lecture V., Prof. J. H. =. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 5.30,—‘Electrical Railways,’ 
Mr. H. M. Hobart (James Forrest Lecture.) 
Wen. Society of Arts. 4.30.—‘ Carillons and Carillon-Playing,’ M. J.J. 
Denyn and Mr. W. W. Starmer. 
— Folk-Lore, 5.—‘The Religious Basis of Primitive Society,’ 
Gdtiocical, 530--"A Deep Roring for Coal at Little Africk 
a ical, 5.30.—*, ing for Coal a e Africk, 
wo Missenden, Bucks? Dr. A. Strahan. 


2 





eteorological, 7.30.—'The Incidence of Bright Sunshine over 
the United Kingdom during the 30 Years, 1881-1910,’ Mr. 
¥F. J. Brodie; ‘Remarkable Cloud Phenomena,’ Dr. W. 
} a oegade ‘South African Coast Temperatures,’ Dr. J. R. 
t 


jutton. 
—- %&sM sevencupionl, 8.—' The Use of Ultra-Violet Light in Microscopy,’ 
Mr. J. E. Ba: ‘d 


rnard. 
Tuvns. Society of Arts, 4.30 —'The Indian Jute Industry,’ Mr. C. C. 
McLeod. (Indian Section.) 

— Geographical, 5.—'The Nature and Formation of Sand Ripples 
and fhunes,’ Mr. W. J. ———s King. 

—  Linnesn, 5.—‘ The Structure and History of Plav, the Floating 

Fen of the Delta of the Danube.’ Miss Marietta Pallis ; 

* On the Seed-mase and Dispersal of Helleborus fetidus. Linn. 

Mr. T. A. Domes ‘On as Reproduction of Protodrilus,’ 


Mr. E. 8, ich. 
— British Academy, 5.30.—‘The Text of the Old Testament,’ 
one = E. —— Germ ae i the W 
- niversity Co 30. — ‘The Progress 0’ e War,’ 
Lecture X,, Prof A. F. Pollard. 
— Chemical Society, 8.—‘The Pro tion of Flame in Mixtures 
of Hydrogen and Air: the “Uniform Movement,”’ Messrs. 
W. A. Haward and T. gawa ; ‘Molecular Volumes of the 
Hyponitrites of the Alkali Metals and Metals of the Alkaline 
Initivution of Blectrical Baginesr, &.—'The Design of High 
- stitution o ec ingineers, 8.—‘ The - 
Pressure Distribution Systems,’ Mr. J. R. Beard. 
— Society of sao, 8.30. 
Fr. Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 6.—‘ Engineering Colleges 
and the War,’ Dr. R. M. Walmsley and Mr. C. E. Larard. 





FINE ARTS 


> 


An Introduction to the Study of Prehistoric 
Art. By Ernest A. Parkyn. , (Long- 
mans & Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts is a book that was wanted. Durin 

recent years the British public has been 
made tolerably familiar by means of 
various treatises, as notably by Prof. 
Sollas’s ‘Ancient Hunters,’ with the general 
results of prehistoric research in Europe, 
and especially in France and Spain, 
where the palolithic cave-period is so 
magnificently represented. But one chap- 
ter in this record stood in need of amplifica- 
tion, and, in particular, of copious illus- 
tration, if it was to be appreciated at its 
true worth. Our predecessors of the late 
pleistocene age were, above all else, 
artists. Moreover, if their work in stone 
or bone can be studied in museums, the 
sight of their masterpieces in chief, 
namely, the wall-paintings of the caverns, is 
not vouchsafed to any but those who are 
ready to do their cave-hunting in person— 
a delight denied to the many. Here, 
then, was the chance for an enterprising 
author—to act as cicerone round a gallery 
of well-chosen copies of these exquisite, 
but awkwardly situated originals. Mr. 
Parkyn has availed himself of this 
chance in such a way as, at any rate, to 
whet the public appetite for these beautitul 
things; and some day, perhaps, he or 
some one of like tastes and aptitudes will 
bethink him how to provide an even 
more satisfying meal composed of the 
same delicacies. 


For the present work is, perhaps, liable 
to the criticism that it covers too much 
ground. Was it necessary to merge the 
proto-historic in the prehistoric, so as to 
carry down the story to the late Keltic 
period ? As it is, the view presented of the 
evolution of the potter’s or the metal- 
worker’s industry is necessarily incom- 
plete and one-sided, as the interest re- 
mains exclusively focussed (as was rightly 
the case so long as the palolithic age was 
being considered) on the state of the arts 
in the far west of Europe. Moreover, 
from the esthetic standpoint no less than 
from that of culture in general, there is a 
more or less absolute hiatus between 
pleistocene and recent times; and it 
might have been wiser to recognize this 
fact by the publication of separate volumes 
dealing with developments so entirely 
distinct. Pleistocene art is like some fair 
island cut off by leagues of barren ocean 
from the continent, and even from the 
— continental shelf, of the modern 
world. 


Some day, then, let Mr. Parkyn see if 
he cannot contrive a portfolio of illustra- 
tions of pleistocene art somewhat after 
the manner of that charming book (to 
which he alludes in his text), Miss Helen 
Tongue’s ‘ Bushman Paintings.’ If such 
a work could be produced at a reasonably 
cheap cost, it would prove a boon indeed. 
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After all, there is an infinite wealth of 
suitable material scattered about in sundry 
French publications, if only the rights of 
reproduction could be secured. 


¢“4It remains to add that the commentary 

accompanying the illustrations is both 
lucidly written and sound in respect to the 
knowledge that it conveys. Mr. Parkyn 
has wisely decided to follow the first- 
hand authorities very closely, and, if 
occasionally one notes a shortcoming, it is 
mainly due, one may suppose, to his 
having failed to take account of some 
qualification subsequently tacked on by 
an author to the original announcement of 
his discovery. One may venture to doubt 
how far the writer has actually studied 
the originals for himself on the spot. If 
he had been to Font-de-Gaume, for in- 
stance—one of the most accessible of the 
French caves—he would hardly have 
spoken of the “ beautiful polychromes so 
well seen’ there—unless, indeed, this 
merely means “ so well seen to have been 
there once.’ For it must be remembered 
that such a reproduction as the coloured 
frontispiece, showing reindeer from this 
cavern, does something more than justice 
to the present state of the mural drawing. 
We write with a “control photograph ” 
before our eyes that was taken directly 
from the original, and this fully bears out 
the impression of dim and blurred forms 
made on us by the sight of those much 
be-stalactited walls, and that though 
Messrs. Breuil and Peyrony were there to 
help an inexperienced eye to notice details. 
Not but what M. Breuil is fully justified 
in his restorations, which follow strictly, 
even while, where necessary, intensifying, 
the surviving indications of form or colour. 
It might have been better, however, to 
add a few specimens of such control 
photographs to enable the reader to judge 
of the present condition of the paintings, 
and especially of the polychromes. 


The first words of the Introduction 
suggest that an attempt will be made to 
explain sociologically the bearing of these 
early manifestations of the artistic spirit 
on the general history of art. In the end 
Mr. Parkyn—overborne, it may be, by the 
sheer wealth of his material—contributes 
little or nothing to such an inquiry. 
At most he notes in passing that, as regards 
the wall- painting of the caverns, one 
school argues in favour of “ art for art’s 
sake,’ while others see a magico-religious 
intention in these representations of 
animals, often highly finished, it is true, 
yet for the most part hidden away in dark 
recesses redolent of mystery. Such 
matters, then, Mr. Parkyn leaves to the 
expert. Yet, though he has modestly 
confined himself to the task of a compiler, 
so judiciously has he fulfilled this office 
that the layman may, with full confidence, 
follow him as a guide through the early 
world, with all its latent beauty kindling 
into life under the first rays of the sun’s 
even more potent and life-giving counter- 
part, the soul of man. 











EXHIBITIONS. 


THE BuriincTON Fine Arts Cuvs is, on 
the whole, to be congratulated on the com- 
paratively moderate dimensions of its latest 
show, which displays the wealth and 
generosity of the contributors without put- 
ting such a strain on the visitor’s powers of 
assimilation as to induce fatigue. Museums 
—those abodes of mental indigestion—are 
perhaps unavoidable evils, but collectors of 
works of art do not wisely if, either in- 
dividually or by association, they seek to 
rival them in this respect ; and we note with 
some pleasure that the present collection, 
while it covers too wide a field to make it a 
fruitful occasion for close comparisons of 
detailed and too often pedantic scholarship, 
has been put together with some decorative 
sense. Pictures, furniture, and objects of 
art have a certain harmony—more unity of 
intention, perhaps, despite their difference 
of date, than a similarly varied collection of 
modern work would have. 

This is largely due to the fact that, with 
some few exceptions (such as the fine 
example of Gothic woodcarving of Virgin 
and Child so severely conceived in terms of 
incisions, with no suggestion of relation to 
@ previous clay model), it is an exhibition of 
Renaissance work, and this none the less 
for the inclusion of one or two pictures of 
obviously later date. Goya’s St. Anthony 
of Padua resuscitating a Dead Man (7), for 
instance, is of Renaissance rather than 
modern inspiration far more definitely than 
is Tiepolo’s St. Roch (6) alongside, while in 
Millet’s Heroic Landscape (14) the artist’s 
always implied affiliation to Poussin is 
avowed in frank imitation. In the middle 
distance, and to a large extent in the fore- 
ground, it is highly successful, though further 
back in the picture we find @ certain over- 
emphasis of colour which injures the picture, 
and betrays its relation to more modern 
ideas. The large and unusually fine Guardi 
which hangs in the centre of the gallery 
(Landscape Capriccio: a Landing-Place on 
the Lagune, 11) is hardly a more typical 
eighteenth-century picture in its confession 
that a picture is a piece of wall furniture 
with its expression of nature largely sub- 
ordinated to that use. 

If we take as an object-lesson an exhibition 
which even in the earlier pictures included 
is somewhat of an apotheosis of the 
furniture-picture, we feel that this ideal is 
far from being the weak element in the art of 
@ period which our later painters are united 
in abjuring ; and it is interesting to speculate 
whether, if we are to achieve in the new age 
before us an expression in all the arts of a 
common ideal even as consistent as that 
of what Ruskin called “‘ the foul torrent of 
the Renaissance,’ we shall not have to 
reconsider the grounds for such depreciatory 
estimates as we often hear expressed. If 
we hesitate to desire for the future an art 
quite on all fours with that represented in 
the present show, it is not at all because the 
complete liberty of each of the arts is to 
some extent curtailed by recognition of the 
existence of the others, and consequently of 
its own due limitations. It is the nature 
of their common ideal which hardly fits in 
with what we apprehend as the requirements 
of the new age, nor are the paintings any 
more unsuitable from that point of view 
than the other exhibits. The furniture is 
for the most part solid, curious, and elaborate 
—curious in the research of out-of-the-way 
and unfamiliar motives, which are taken in 
a fully developed (not to say over-developed ) 
condition, and adapted without too clear an 
apprehension of the way in which they have 
grown up from simpler forms. The two 





eighteenth-century barometers shown are 
clever examples of curious design. In 
certain instances of the grafting of Oriental 
motives on European structure we feel more 
definitely that an exhaustive knowledge of 
the grammar of over-elaboration was the 
bond of union between two schools of art, 
each of them the servant of a luxurious 
civilization. Perhaps a common interest in 
the grammar of extreme simplification is to 
be the password by which the artists of the 
future will recognize, alike among the artists 
of the past and that other source of rein- 
forcement, the East, their natural allies. 


In the “ Georgian Hall ”’ of the premises 
of Messrs. Waring & Gillow is an exhibition 
of small works by British sculptors, 20 per 
cent of the proceeds of which is to be paid 
into a fund for the assistance of sculptors 
who are sufferers by the war. The works 
on view are very similar to those in the 
Spring Exhibitions of the Royal Academy, 
for which we have on previous occasions 
betrayed an admitted lack of enthusiasm. 
At the same time, shown as they are here in 
relation to furniture of late Renaissance 
design, they naturally challenge criticism with 
the sculpture d’appartement of that age—an 
age the later develpoments of which still set 
the tone for much of the more expensive 
trade furnishing of to-day. Judged by that 
comparison, they lack crispness of charac- 
terization, the small sculpture of the late 
Renaissance for all its elaboration maintain- 
ing generally a certain power of treating 
bronze as a hard material, the clearly defined 
surfaces of which were grouped and con- 
trasted with a sense of design analogous to 
that of a well-made piece of furniture. It 
would be expecting too much of most of the 
artists represented in this exhibition, if 
we asked them to espouse the ideal of 


extreme simplification above referred to,. 


and reconsider the question whether such 
a milieu as a “Georgian interior” is 
quite desirable, symbol as it is of an 
elaboration of the arts of life for the sake 
of elaboration, and possible only with- 
out shoddy pretence for a richly endowed 
aristocratic class—whether, in short, our 
ideal should not be that of a simplicity more 
closely concerned with the functions of an 
interior and of its furniture. Apart from 
that question, Renaissance sculptors never 
lost sight of function to such an extent as 
to sacrifice the legibility of their designs to 
mere photographic repetition, and we would 
offer to the sculptors of the Royal Academy 
group a simple if approximate test of 
conscience. Taking the pose of a figure as 
the motive of a design (and, as a rule, in the 
works here accessories are rather trimmings 
than fundamentals), let them trace in each 
of its parts the variations of anatomy 
characteristic of the pose; but, as soon as 
those variations become so subtle as to 
evade them, and they find themselves 
modelling further details of the structure of 
a hand or a knee just as they have modelled 
them a hundred times before, let them 
recegnize that at that point they cease to 
be designers and become photographers. 


At the Fine Art Society’s Galleries the 
War Cartoons of Heer Louis Raemaekers will 
be sympathetic to English people as showing 
the attitude of a neutral to the German 
aggression: we do not undervalue his 
testimony from this point of view. As a 
draughtsman, he is lively and enterprising. 
We should dispute the verdict of Mr. Clutton 
Brock, who nepeeey puts him (in the 
catalogue) in the same class as Forain ; 
but a closer reading of that adroit writer 
shows that he seems to pay the compliment 
rather than actually commits himself to it. 
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In such cartoons as deal with the economic 
side of the war, or with the foibles of vanity, 
petty cunning, and personal greed in its 
makers, the humorous comments of Heer 
Raemakers are good sport. But he does 
not bring to tragedy the dignity which is 
the artist’s small tribute of consolation. 
Our main conclusion from his work is that 
savagery begets savagery, and, while many 
of his cartoons are obviously the expression 
of a resentment in itself welcome and 
admirable, we cannot pretend that this ex- 
pression gives us zxsthetic pleasure, or that 
we should find it less effective if it were 
a little more reserved. In this respect, 
however, we must make allowance for a 
neutral keenly sensitive of his neutrality, 
who finds in these drawings an outlet for 
energies which Englishmen can employ else- 
where. 








THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, 
WESTMINSTER, AND THE CHAPEL 
OF ST. ANDREW. 


ANOTHER of the side chapels at Westminster 
Cathedral has been completed. The chapel 
is dedicated ‘“‘ to the glory of God under the 
invocation of St. Andrew and the Saints of 
Scotland.”” The donor is the Marquis of 
Bute. The event is recorded in the daily 
press, as a piece of Church news connected 
with the names of prominent Catholics who 
were present at the ceremony on St. Andrew’s 
Day. The Atheneum does not record Church 
and Society doings as such, and it is because 
Westminster Cathedral, a great work of 
modern art, has added another jewel to its 
girdle that it is the subject of comment 
here. 

The interior of the Cathedral in its un- 
finished state is one of the most impressive 
interiors in the world; the completion of 
what has been so well begun is a matter of 
moment not only to Catholics, but also 
to London, and all lovers of art. The 
authorities responsible for the work have 
hitherto been equally courageous and 
successful, and it is to be hoped that the 
adverse criticism recently circulated against 
the new “Stations of the Cross”’ will not 
deter them from the path they have marked 
out, namely, to have only art that is alive. 
The one course to be feared in the finishing 
of the Cathedral is a falling back to mere 
ecclesiastical trimmings. We have suffered 
ecclesiastical art so long that we have grown 
almost accustomed to church architecture 
being in the “ ecclesiastical style.” 

Reflection shows that, when art was 
healthy, there was no division as between 
ecclesiastical and profane art; great 
churches were the art of the time, the artist 
naturally expressing all his interests and 
emotions. If there is anything unsatisfying 
to the modern mind in the atmosphere and 
splendour of a medieval cathedral, it is 
because its appeal is remote ; it is a glorious 
picture, but in the multitude and magnitude 
of its associations the modern finds no place ; 
he may turn away with regret for something 
that is gone, a memory rather than a pos- 
session. 

Many people have learnt to love Bentley’s 
great church, all unfinished as it is; if art is 
a necessity to them, they see here the art 
that they desire to live with and of which 
they have some understanding. It exhibits 
besides on a great scale a fine conception 
of life, noble proportions and _ beautiful 
workmanship; and its bare walls lend to 
it a certain atmospheric quality that 
Suggests spaciousness and solemnity. 

Impressed with the example of this un- 
finished work, enlightened people are already 





preaching that churches may be as plain as 
barns, provided that they are finely con- 
ceived and well built. This is a step towards 
light and hope; fine planning and good 
workmanship are the first requirements 
of any architecture. Bentley, however, was 
entrusted with the task of evolving a metro- 
politan cathedral noble in all its parts. 
His conception of a great church, as he told 
it to the writer, was that of a plain shell 
without, protecting within a lining enriched 
with all that is precious in material and 
workmanship, and all that is uplifting in 
thought and design. It is a matter of 
universal regret that he did not live to 
complete his undertaking. Fortunately his 
wishes are known, and to a great extent on 
record, and it is in carrying them out 
(and this, as every artist knows, is more than 
half the battle) that difficulties may arise. 

Those who fear for the future of the 
Cathedral will do well to view the now 
completed Chapel of St. Andrew. Here 
the best craftsmen of the day, under the 
guidance of the architect who is perhaps 
better qualified than any other now living 
for this purpose, have wrought in precious 
materials a suitable lining for one of the little 
side chapels built by Bentley. Here we 
have the noble conception, the gleaming 
material, the fine workmanship, combining 
in ‘“‘a little miracle of art.” All artists 
will congratulate the architect, Mr. Robert 
W. S. Weir, and his collaborators on their 
achievement, one requiring as much patience 
as knowledge. 

It has taken two years to produce the 
little chapel, and, when one considers the 
number and variety of crafts involved, it 
is a short space of time. Tall, open-work 
white-metal screens separate the chapel 
from the south aisle; these are of great 
size and beauty, and naturally attract the 
passers-by to view more nearly the space 
enclosed. 

Not much is known of St. Andrew, but 
enough for the designer to work upon. To 
celebrate a fisherman who rowed our Lord 
on the Lake of Galilee “‘a pavement like 
the sea,” an ancient tradition, is a happy 
idea. The central space is of Breccia marble 
surrounded by Verde Antico enclosing a 
border of sea-green Iona marble, in which 
fishes are inlaid. The wall linings to the 
springing of the vault are of various marbles 
—blue Hymettean, white Pentelic, old Cip- 
polino, and red Skyros; on the blue slabs of 
the high dado are incised the names of Scottish 
saints in chronological order. 

The windows are lined with Pentelic and 
Pavonazzo plates, and the pillars beneath 
are of Levanto with spiral flutings,and the 
responds are of Giallo Antico. 

The vaults of mosaic show views of the 
cities connected with the saint, designed 
by Mr. Geo. Jack, with plain gold in fan- 
forms above. The tympana are also covered 
with mosaic pictures continuing the story. 

The altar is a slab of dark Alloa granite 
supported on five pillars of red Peterhead 
granite ; it is placed under a _ baldachino 
of Verde Antico marble columns with bronze 
capitals and bases and a canopy of Pentelic. 
The panel above the altar is of Cippolino 
with a cross of old Egyptian porphyry ; on 
this is placed a bronze Christ by Mr. Stirling 
Lee. On either side of the baldachino are 
panels containing figures of Scottish saints ; 
the western wall is furnished with seven 
ebony stalls richly inlaid, the work of Mr. 
Ernest Gimson; and the altar furniture is 
enamelled metal worked by Mr. Harold 
Stabler. Space does not allow of comment 
on these various works, but enough has been 
said to record briefly a remarkable work of 
art. WwW. © G. 





GAINSBOROUGH : LITERARY 
MORALITY. 
The Savage Club, December 4, 1915. 


I must bring Mr. Whitley back from his 
long meandering to the starting-point and 
leave him there. The claim in his book is 
deliberate, particular—so deliberate anc 
particular as to mislead all the reviewers 
whose notices I have read. Here is what he 
says: “in none of the recent books on 
Gainsborough has any serious attempt been 
made to throw new light upon his career.”’ 
In refutation of this I quoted the opinion of 
The Atheneum critic on my book, accurately 
I hope, and I again respectfully ask you to 
reprint his words. He says :— 


“The volume before us may be described as 

an ‘appendix to Armstrong,’ with additions and 
corrections, in both cases numerous....Mr. Greig 
...-has evidently devoted much time and research 
to Gainsborough. He publishes for the first time 
in a life of the artist a number of letters, and 
elucidates many hitherto obscure points....The 
valuable genealogical table on p. fb shows the 
descent of the artist from Robert Gainsborough. 
a burgess of Sudbury in 1665....The value otf 
the book for reference centres in the Appendix, 
in which are registered 149 works omitted trom 
Armstrong’s volume.” 
Mr. Whitley uses most of the letters referred 
to, but does not state that they were first 
given in my book as part of the result of 
the research indicated by your reviewer. 
Now, however, Mr. Whitley commends me 
for finding these letters, “ together with a 
few paragraphs or sentences from news- 
papers contemporary with Gainsborough. 
But most of this information,” he continues, 
‘““seems to have been obtained from easil; 
accessible sources.” The sources of m) 
information were the same as _ his—old 
newspapers and magazines and manuscripts 
in the British Museum and Ipswich Library, 
and records at Sudbury and Bath. So that, 
if these sources were easily accessible to me, 
they were also easily accessible to him. 
His Armstrong “ parallel case” in regard 
to the letters in my book may be character- 
ized as ,very unhappy. The Gainsborough- 
Jackson letters appeared in at least three 
biographies of Gainsborough before I gave 
them by permission of the Council of the 
Royal Academy, to whom they belong. Mr. 
Whitley says: “ If Mr. Greig supposes that I 
have borrowed even a single line from hi; 
book, he is mistaken. I can give my authority 
for everything.’ Will he tell me where and 
on what date he found Gainsborough’s 
letter to the Hon. Mr. Stratford, from which 
he quotes incorrectly on p. 116? Few 
people quote correctly. 


I am sorry that Mr. Whitley repeats his 
charge of meanness against Gainsborough, 
and again wilfully withholds evidence which 
refutes the charge. Gainsborough was most 
generous to his brother John, as_ that 
brother’s wife declared to Thicknesse, who 
asked if the artist did not assist them. ‘‘ Oh, 
yes,” said she, “he often sends us five 
guineas, but the instant my husband gets it 
he lays it all out in brasswork to discover 
the longitude.” Mr. Whitley, in para- 
phrasing this statement, omits all mention of 
the words “ he often sends us five guineas,”’ 
thus leaving the impression that Gains- 
borough all along gave his brother only small 
sums of the half-crown order. In my 
opinion this is a contemptible method of 
blackening the character of a great artist 
and nobleminded man. John Gainsborough 
was throughout his life a spendthrift, helpless 
in everything relating to money, and his 
brother, sister,and cousin were doing for 
him the wisest thing possible in limiting 
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what was, as I think, his pocket-money to 
7s. or so a week. At any rate, the allowance 
was for “ his own use,” not for the upkeep 
of “‘ seven daughters dependent upon him ”— 
where did Mr. Whitley find the information 
that John Gainsborough had “seven 
Gaughters dependent upon him” when he 
was 72 years old ? 


I have already refuted successfully Mr. 
Whitley’s deliberately explicit assertion 
that none of Gainsborough’s biographers 
knew anything about The Morning Post and 
The Morning Herald as sources of informa- 
tion about Gainsborough, until he discovered 
these “* forgotten newspapers.’’ Mr. Whitley 
knew perfectly well that this source of in- 
formation was known to me, as he now 
somewhat ungraciously confesses. His ir- 
relevancies in no way affect my claim—not 
even his assumption that one extract from 
The Morning Herald was taken by me from 
Notes and Queries. I never saw the number 
of this invaluable journal to which he refers, 
and, if there is a similarity between the 
paragraph as I give it and as it is given in 
Notes and Queries, it is purely accidental so 
far as I am concerned. I have stated in 
The Times Literary Supplement that it was a 
well-known writer on art who first told me 
that I would find information about Gains- 
borough in The Morning Post and Morning 
Herald. Not only did he tell me this, but 
also sent me some of the notes I made use of 
in my book. This gentleman himself owned 
many numbers of these particular “‘ forgotten 
newspapers,’ which fact, combined with 
Mr. Whitley’s statement that there are 
extracts from them about Gainsborough 
printed in Notes and Queries, surely proves 
that The Morning Post and Morning Herald 
were well known as sources of information 
about Gainsborough before he ‘‘ discovered ” 
their “ existence.” If I, personally, did not 
make so much use of this information as 
Mr. Whitley has made, it was mainly because 
my book was published six years before his. 
This letter is longer than I intended it to be, 
but it is the last I will address to you in 
auswer to anything Mr. Whitley cares to 
say in your columns. 


Since writing the above I have re- 
examined The Morning Herald, and see that 
to the information there given about the 
“Cottage Girl’ I add that Sir Francis Basset 
was “of Tehidy Park, M.P. for Penryn,” 
and give the title by which the picture is 
now known. Otherwise the paragraph is 
similar to the paragraph in The Morning 
Herald. In short, I adapted The Morning 
Herald information to the design of my 
book. I have just seen Notes and Queries 
for 1860, and find the note in it about the 
*Cotteg» Girl’ also gives the address and 
political standing of Sir Francis Basset, but 
it includes the abbreviation ‘“‘ Bart.” and 
spells “canvas”’ with ss, 


}iMr. Whitley declares that I give no 
extracts from Zhe Morning Post. As a 
matter of fact I give two on p. 139, adapting 
the first by dropping Sir Joshua from 
Reynolds’s name, and spelling “stiled ” and 
“* Corregio ” according to modern use. That 
Mr. Whitley believes in the adaptation of 
news is shown in my letter. 


JAMES GREIG. 





MUSIC 


—_—o— 


Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, Musician : his 
Life and Letters. By W. C. Berwick 
Sayers. (Cassell & Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 


CoLERIDGE- TAYLOR, musical composer, 
provides a particularly interesting study 
for those who are interested in the mental 
capacity of the offspring of white and 
black parents. Indeed, a whole volume 
might be written on the subject, Coleridge- 
Taylor’s case being taken for text. His 
father was a West African negro who, 
after laying the foundation of his educa- 
tion at the Grammar School at Freetown, 
Sierra Leone, was sent to England to 
continue his schooling at Taunton. Thence 
he went to University College, London, as 
a medical student. Ultimately he be- 
came M.R.C.S. and L.R.C.P., and in the 
course of his early practice he came in 
contact with a young Englishwoman, 
Alice Hare by name, whom he married. 
They settled in the house of a working- 
class family in Theobalds Road, where, 
in 1875, their son, the subject of this bio- 
graphy, was born. His parents having 
made something of an improvident match, 
it followed that the son’s early upbringing 
was not of the best. On the removal of 
the family to Croydon, where his father 
had obtained a post as assistant to a 
physician, matters improved to some 
extent. 

But the question of colour entered into 
his life ; patients did not like being attended 
by a coloured doctor, and they left him. 
The doctor’s means were soon exhausted, 
so, seeing himself on the brink of ruin, 
he quitted England, turning his eyes 
towards Africa. Once more in Africa, he 
filled various offices, but only for a brief 
space, and ultimately died at Bathurst, 
Gambia, never having contributed one 
penny to his wife’s maintenance at 
home. 

The lot of educating her son, therefore, 
fell upon the mother, whose influence for 
good was undoubted, and left its mark in 
the boy’s uncommon charm of manner 
even to his last days. We need not, how- 
ever, follow the career of Coleridge-Taylor 
in detail. Most who are interested know 
that in composition he was a bright and 
a shining light of the Royal College of 
Music, and that while still a student there 
he produced his masterwork. 

This last statement we regard as 
significant. Almost from his earliest 
youth Coleridge-Taylor was an apostle 
of colour. He took the greatest pride 
in championing his father’s race, and 
as he grew, so the idea grew with him, 
with the result that, had he been in a 
position to dofso, he would almost cer- 
tainly have quitted England for ever, to 
settle in America, after his one and only 
visit to that country. For there, in 1904, 
he met with a personal success that seems 
certainly to have surpassed anything of 
the kind in England. At Washington a 
Coleridge-Taylor Festival extended over 





two days, while a third was devoted to 
him at Baltimore. Further, at Washing- 
ton there existed a highly successful 
choral society which bore his name. All 
this far outweighed the few petty annoy- 
ances incident to his colour. In a sense 
he was among his own people, and felt the 
pleasure arising therefrom. At home his 
first and greatest pleasure in his musical 
life must have been the production of 
‘Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast.’ He was 
hailed as a master of his art, as, indeed, 
he was to some extent. But, though that 
event marked in the highest degree the 
advent of a new composer of real individu- 
ality, it did no more. Not one of Coleridge- 
Taylor’s subsequent works (and they were 
fairly numerous) approached it in spon- 
taneity and freshness, not even its two 
successors which, with it, formed the 
* Hiawatha Trilogy.’ 

It is here that the truth of the sugges- 
tion we have thrown out above becomes 
apparent. When Coleridge-Taylor wrote 
‘Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,’ he was a 
mere youth of twenty-one or -two. He 
still possessed all the freshness of youth. 
His own “idiom” was still superior in 
strength to that of the influences which 
later proved a handicap to him. As a 
youth he suffered all the mental agony 
arising from timidity, and in consequence 
lived very much within himself. Of 
course, he heard a great deal of European 
music at the Royal College and elsewhere, 
and he learnt the elements of his art 
from Europeans. But there remained to 
him mentally some of the characteristics 
of his father’s race. It was these that 
coloured the first part of his ‘ Hiawatha 
Trilogy.’ Coleridge-Taylor became gradu- 
ally Europeanized in his musical idiom, 
whatever may have been his mental 
experience, and the result was a gradual 
decay of his own genuine creative 
faculty. He became in some of his 
music of like manner with his contem- 
poraries, who may have been European, 
but were not British. The racial influence 
gradually faded away. He never suc- 
ceeded in finding a sufficiently good sub- 
stitute, for the obvious reason that there 
can be no efficient substitute for the 
original gifts of the gods. Mentally 
Coleridge-Taylor never wavered from his 
racial subconscious standpoint. “No 
Englishman can quite get inside the 
question ” of race, he once said to the 
late Booker Washington. In himself—or 
rather in his music, a different matter—he 
showed, unfortunately, that there was 
no particular reason why Englishmen 
should make the attempt, for he was an 
outstanding example of the deterioration 
of the inferior race when brought into 
daily contact with the superior. 

Thus Coleridge-Taylor may be cited 
as a@ curious instance of an artist who 
began at his own zenith and ended at his 
own nadir, a fact traceable, no doubt, to 
the influence of which we have spoken. 
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The Interpretation of the Music of the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries revealed 
by Contemporary Evidence. By Arnold 
Dolmetsch. “‘ Handbooks for Musicians.” 
(Novello & Co., 10s. net, and Appendix, 
38. 6d.) 


THE author, who for years has devoted 
his attention to old music, shows how much 
has to be understood if it is to produce its 
right effect. Couperin said, and truly, 
“We play differently from what we write.” 
A dot, for instance, in modern music has 
a definite value, whereas in the old it was 
otherwise, and this frequently caused 
changes in the value of the note or notes 
which followed. Many players might not 
trouble to study the dots for the sake of 
being able to interpret music before the 
time of Bach; but Mr. Dolmetsch shows 
by some apt examples how important a 
part they play in the “ 48,” now constantly 
practised by students, and introduced by 
pianists at their recitals more frequently 
than in the past. 


The chapter on ‘ Figured Basses ’ offers 
another and striking difference between 
old music as written and as played. From 
the time of Beethoven composers have, 
with some exceptions, tried to express on 
paper their thoughts and feelings in the 
fullest manner possible, whereas with Bach 
and Handel their figured, and even, at 
times, unfigured, basses are mere 
skeletons. Many books of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, as our author 
remarks, show how to _ build chords 
from figures in four parts, and how to 
connect them according to rules. But in 
‘ Musick’s Monument ’ (1676), by Thomas 
Mace, we read: ‘“ The Rule is an Lasie, 
Certain, and Safe Way to walk by; but 
He that shall not Play beyond the Rule, 
had sometimes better be Silent”’ ; and again, 
* The Thing will require a quick Discerning 
Faculty of the Har, an Able Hand, and a 
Good Judgment.” Writers, by the way, 
sometimes speak with astonishment of 
what was expected in early days from 
accompanists, namely, to play their parts, 
even the first time, with only figures to 
guide them. Music, however, was then 
simple, and probably the majority selected 
Mace’s “‘ Easie and Safe Way.” 


No doubt Bach and Handel when 
accompanying, or even playing solo pieces, 
added what their genius suggested. We 
can only try to imitate them, but 1 
must never be forgotten that, when these 
composers died, the life and soul of much 
in their works also perished. 


Let us turn to another matter—Zz- 
pression. The idea was that the rare places 
in Bach with marks of expression, like the 
absence of simple forte and piano marks, 
indicated that the music was to be played 
without expression. Those exceptions, 
however, proved the contrary. They 
were unusual because, as Mr. Dolmetsch 
remarks, even the two great composers 
or their pupils were interpreters, and thus 
the latter knew what was intended. Bach 
probably never thought of his works going 
out into the wide world and being at the 





mercy of musicians who did not know his 
intentions. 


Mr. Dolmetsch remarks :— 

“* A hundred years ago people wrote their 

music less accurately than we do now, so that 
if we want to play in the original style a 
composition of Beethoven, for example, we 
find the text incomplete and imitative 
interpretation perplexing, for the leading 
players of our time do not agree in their 
readings.” 
Tradition, when available, is not alto- 
gether to be despised, but imitative inter- 
pretation tends to produce only outward 
effects. Players of our time play more or 
less according to their thoughts and feel- 
ings. With conscientious interpreters 
attention is, of course, paid to the style of 
the period (for instance, a style appropriate 
for Chopin would be out of keeping for 
Beethoven), and to ordinary piano and 
forte marks. But, to our thinking, if our 
great pianists all agreed in their readings 
we should lose the charm of individuality. 
As regards expression, the Preface to 
the first volume of the Toccatas of Giro- 
lamo Frescobaldi, published at Rome in 
1614, should be read carefully by all who 
advocate a formal, soulless style of inter- 
pretation, as if it were only for the eye and 
not for the ear. It is given in extenso in 
Mr. Dolmetsch’s book. Another impor- 
tant contribution to the same subject is 
Couperin’s ‘ L’Art de toucher le Clavecin,’ 
published in 1717. 

A large portion of the work under 
notice is given to the subject of Ornaments, 
or Agréments, as the French called them. 
Right execution in this case is far from 
easy, and one great difficulty arises from 
the fact that different composers had 
different ways of executing ornaments of 
the same name. Some were introduced 
merely on account of the shortness of tone 
in the lute and harpsichord, but the long 
appoggiatura was used by the Italians, 
also by Bach and Handel, for expressive 
purposes. Modern players are apt to 
omit many as they have pianofortes capable 
of sustaining sounds, and this licence, 
unless indulged in too liberally, is not un- 
reasonable. In performances on the harp- 
sichord ornaments are essential. Kuhnau re- 
ferred to this in one of his Prefaces. 
C. P. E. Bach admits that they give to 
the player an opportunity to show off his 
skill, but he also states the fact that “‘ they 
illustrate the sentiments, be they sad or 
merry, and take an important part in 
the general effect.” The term Ornaments 
is, indeed, rather misleading, since the 
appoggiatura, though sometimes used for 
connecting notes, was mainly employed 
(especially in vocal music) for expressive 
purposes. 


With this volume is published a separate 
Appendix containing twenty-two Illus- 
trative Pieces, and from what we have 
already said about the main work it will 
be clear that this Appendix adds materi- 
ally to its interest and usefulness. Only a 
few points have been noticed, but the 
book, written by an experienced enthusiast, 
is one of considerable value. There are 
two Indexes: one of names, the other of 
subjects. 





——_——— 


Musical Gossip. 


OF Haydn’s two oratorios, ‘The Creation ’ 
and ‘The Seasons,’ it cannot be said that 
they added to the great reputation which the 
‘London’ Symphonies had deservedly won 
for him. A third, ‘The Return of Tobit,’ 
written for the Vienna Society of Widows and 
Orphans, is a poor work, and although it 
bears the name of the composer, it seems 
open to question whether he actually wrote 
it. The music of ‘ The Seasons’ is light and 
pleasant. For more than half a century 
* The Creation ’ was, and in certain quarters 
is still, popular in England. The first public 
performance took place at Vienna on 
March 19th, 1799, and the work was printed 
in 1800. A score was at once obtained from 
Vienna, and it was heard at Covent Garden 
as early as March 28th, 1800. 

The history of the book is curious. 
It is said that the violinist Salomon, who 
first brought Haydn to London in 1791, 
gave him a libretto compiled for Handel— 
by some one named Lidley—from the 
Bible and ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Baron Swieten, 
the well-known patron of Mozart and 
Beethoven, had much to do with the original 
German version. When it was first printed, 
English words were placed under the 
German. Many attempts have been made 
to improve them, but in vain. Some lines 
certainly look as if they had been made in 
Germany, such as the following in an old 
English edition :— 

With pleasure roaring there the lion stands, 
or 

The ground supports enormous beasts. 


The first and second parts were per- 
formed last Saturday by the Royal Choral 
Society at the Albert Hall under the 
direction of Sir Frederick Bridge. A 
fair rendering was given of the music. 
Miss Agnes Nicholls sang well, and so did 
Mr. Bertram Mills. His delivery of the 
words was distinct, and his singing so 
expressive that he infused a certain life 
into the weak lines. Mr. John Coates, 
unfortunately, was not in good voice. The 
music is not strong enough to be performed 
on a big scale. ‘The Representation of 
Chaos’ is a striking piece of writing, and 
gives promise not afterwards fulfilled. The 
best choral movement is ‘ Achieved is 
the Glorious Work.’ 


ANALYSES of chamber music are common, 
but it is rare to find on concert programmes 
any comment about songs. Mr. Marlein at 
his recital at the Steinway Hall on Tuesday 
evening made a few prefatory remarks about 
the words of his songs, thus preparing the 
audience for the character and mood of the 
music. He is an able artist, and in his 
admirable singing shows how thoroughly he 
has studied for himself the meaning of the 
words and the phrasing of the music. The 
art by which he holds an audience is not 
always hidden: a slight hurrying or the 
reverse, or overmarking of expression, is 
occasionally felt. 

THE present season of opera at the 
Shaftesbury ends this evening, and the 
announcement that a new one will begin on 
the 27th inst. shows that the results 
obtained justify not only a continuation, 
but even an “ extensive repertory.” 


PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
8cx. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
- Sunday Concert wpe 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
Mow. Shapiro Symphony Orchestra, 5 
- Royal Ph‘lharmonic Society, 6.15, Queen's Hall. 
Tces. Ronay Concert, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 
Musical A lati .15.—' Mech ‘ 17 Piano-Players, 
Mr. G. C, Ashton Jonson. 
Benno Moiseievitch’s Pianoforte Recital, 8, Zolian Hall. 
Slav Concert, 5, Queen's Hal! 
- Classical Concert Society, 6.15, Zolian Ball. 
Tucrs. Blanche Marchesi’s Song Recital, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 
= Lon String Quartet, 8.15, Zolian Hall. 
Sar. Carols, Yo Choral Society, 3, nee Hall. 
- London Choral Society, 3, Gaecn's . 
Mark Hambourg’s Piauoforte Recital, 3.30, Zolian Hail. 
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DRAMA 
—o~— 
THE PIONEER PLAYERS. 





The Atheneum has hitherto not been 
desirous to encourage Sunday perform- 
ances. Artists and critics who feel a 
proper responsibility for their work need 
one day’s rest in seven like other people. 
We made, however, an exception last 
Sunday in the case of the Pioneer Players 
for more than one reason. In the first 
place, had we not done so, there was quite 
a reasonable expectation (there was only 
one performance of Mr. Edward Knob- 
lauch’s ‘ Mouse ’) that we might have dis- 
qualified ourselves from furthering good 
work. In our opinion the stage has often 
done more than the pulpit in bringing 
real knowledge of the difference between 
good and evil before a public altogether too 
intent on its own amusement or bemuse- 
ment. Another reason was that nowadays 
the majority of actors and critics are so 
busy with the extraordinary duties of 
to-day that they have little time to give 
to their usual careers on weekdays ; while 
a minority, having the rest of the week 
at leisure, need not have much hesitation 
about working on Sunday. The hesitation 
might, in fact, confine itself to the ques- 
tion whether the work would have been 
better left undone. We will not say that 
was so in the play under discussion. If 
our disappointment was great, perhaps it 
was due to our expectations. 


Frankly, we did not require an estab- 
lished dramatist to tell us that ‘“‘ womanly 
women” are apt to have their sacrifices 
overlooked because they are made un- 
ostentatiously. Nor did it need an ex- 
ceptional playwright to contrast such a 
person -with a girl ready, if circumstance 
forced her, to snatch worldly advancement 
at the cost of a morality more or less 
conventional. Our sympathies with the 
latter character will, no doubt, be ac- 
counted ill-placed by her author, though 
he must admit, we think, that his Mouse 
heroine made a pretty bad mess of her 
two cases of guardianship. 


The play followed conventional lines. 
The qualities of the Mouse were discovered 
by a Scotch historian who had been en- 
snared by the Mouse’s artistic niece—the 
latter being paired off with the unhappily 
married man who had been her seducer. 
The aftermath of the arrangements made 
with a view to clearing up the tangle—too 
ingeniously woven, by the way, to be 
plausible—would probably have afforded 
more scope for exciting and spontaneous 
situations. 

The acting was creditable throughout, 
and Mr. O. B. Clarence shared the honours 
as a kind, simple soul with Iris Hoey as 
an example of desperate wilfulness. Lilian 
Braithwaite as the Mouse was under the 
disadvantage of having to be unusually self- 


. effacing in order that Mr. Campbell Gullan 
might render the blindness of his infatua- 
tion with youth and gaiety plausible. | 





Dramatic Gossip. 


‘Joun Fercuson,’ Mr. St. John Ervine’s 
four-act tragedy, was produced at the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin, last week. The scene of 
the play is laid in the kitchen of a co. Down 
farmhouse, the characters being John 
Ferguson, his wife, his daughter, and his son ; 
Jimmy Cesar, a local grocer; Henry 
Witheroe, the foreclosing mortgagee and the 
villain of the piece; and “ Cluty John,” a 
flute-player. 

The plot is simple, and the action turns 
on the betrayal of Hannah Ferguson by 
Witheroe, and the murder of the latter by 
Hannah’s brother Andrew. The characters 
are firmly drawn and full of strong contrasts. 
John Ferguson, a man of deep religious 
feeling, preaches forgiveness in the face of 
domestic tragedy, and only falters for a 
moment when he learns that his son Andrew 
is the murderer and that he has decided to 
confess and free Cesar. Czsar, the revenge- 
ful lover of Hannah, is a “‘ coalie ’’ (North of 
Ireland for coward), who has not the 
courage to carry his plan into action ; 
while Cluty John, the half-witted vagrant, 
is a mixture of simplicity and cunning who 
acts as a sort of Greek chorus throughout, 
and plays the part of devil’s advocate at the 
critical moment. 

The weaknesses of the play lie in a note of 
over-emphasis which is apparent both in 
the treatment of the situations and the 
drawing of the characters; and in the 
somewhat mechanical and laboured character 
of the plot. More subtlety in the handling 
would have somewhat minimized the latter 
defect, but some of the incidents which give 
rise to the tragedy show a crudity of con- 
ception unworthy of a dramatist of Mr. 
St. John Ervine’s attainments. The play 
would gain greatly by judicious “ cutting.” 

The part of John Ferguson was played 
with sympathy and dignity by Mr. Sydney 
Morgan; Mr. J. M. Kerrigan gave a vital 
rendering of Jimmy Cesar; and Nora 
Close acted with restraint and feeling the 
difficult part of Hannah. 


‘THE WINTER'S TALE,’ which has been 
given at the Royal Victoria Hall this week, 
is one of the prettiest of Shakespeare’s 
plays; the shepherds’ dance in Act IV. 
was arranged by Muriel de Castro, and 
delightfully executed. Beatrice Wilson’s 
Paulina was a fine piece of acting, and 
Mr. Robert Atkins showed versatility in his 
representation of Autolycus. May Congdon 
as Perdita and Estelle Stead as Hermione 
were both successful; and the general 
level of performance in the male parts was 
very satisfactory. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—J. O.—T. W. H.—D. H.—Received. 
J. ui. C.—Too late. 
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Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. MACDONALD. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECISIVE 

BATTLES OF THE WORLD. introduction by H. W. C. 
s, 

CHARLES READE’S THE CLOISTER AND 

THE HEARTH. With illustrations. 


NEWMAN. Poems in the edition of 1868 ; The Dream of Gerontius, 
Verses on Various Occasions, 1821-1862 ; Poems from Lyra Apostolica, 
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Modern Lays and Ballads. 
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POLE, WEST, AND ASHTON (1734-71). Including 


more than One Hundred Letters now first published. Edited by 
PAGET TOYNBEE. With Portraits and Facsimiles. 2 vols. 8vo, 
21s. net. On Oxford India Paper, in 1 vol., cloth extra, 25s. net. 


HISTORIES OF BELLIGERENTS SERIES. 
THE EVOLUTION OF PRUSSIA: the Making 


of an Empire. By J. A. R. MARRIOTT and C. GRANT ROBERT- 
SON. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE BALKANS: a History of Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Greece, Roumania, Turkey. By NEVILL FORBES, D. 


MITRANY. ARNOLD TOYNBEE, and D. G. HOGARTH. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


BATTLE SKETCHES, 1914-15. by A. NEVILLE 


HILDITCH. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


WORDSWORTH'S TRACT ON THE CONVEN- 
TION OF CINTRA (published 1809). With Two Letters of 


Wordsworth, written in the year 1811, now republished. With an 
Introduction by A. V. DICEY. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
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THE PATRIOTIC POETRY OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. A Selection, with Introduction and Notes. 


Edited by the Right Hon. ARTHUR H. D. ACLAND. Pott 8vo, 


ls. net. 


THIS ENGLAND: an Anthology from her Writers 


Compiled by E. THOMAS. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SANDFORD FLEMING, Empire Builder. 


BURPEE. 16 Plates anda Facsimile. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE SILESIAN LOAN AND FREDERICK THE 


GREAT. By Sir ERNEST SATOW. 8vo, 142, net. 


THE CURES OF THE DISEASED IN REMOTE 


Preventing Mortalitic incident in Forraine attempts of 


the English Nation, London, 1598. The earliest English Treatise on 
Tropical Diseases, reproduced in Facsimile, with Introduction and 
Notes by CHARLES SINGER. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. net. 


AJANTA FRESCOES. Being Reproductions in Colour and 


Monochrome of Frescoes in some of the Caves at Ajanta, after copies 
taken in the years 1909-11 by LADY HERRINGHAM and her 
Assistants. With Introductory Essays by various Members of the 
India Society. 43 Plates. 


THE ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN. 4 Mirscle 


Play from the N-Town Cycle. Edited by W. W. GREG. 8vo. 


A HANDBOOK OF ANATOMY FOR ART 
STUDENTS. By ARTHUR THOMSON. Fourth Edition. 8vo, 
168, net. 


In the illustration of this edition with photographs of models the intaglio 
myc has been used instead of the half-tone, and numerous plates have 
n added. 


By L. J. 


Portfolio, 4/. 48. net. 





Complete Catalogue post free on application. 





London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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The Medici Society 


urgently invites all who may intend to purchase 


MEDICI PRINTS or FRAMES 


to order as soon as possible. Every unmarried member of the staff having 
enlisted, it will be impossible to execute orders otherwise than strictly in 
rotation as received. 


Over 1,000 different “‘ Old Masters,” from rs. to 6os., or framed from 3s. each, 
are available for selection. 
Complete, illustrated Catalogue of the Medici Prints, post free, SIXPENCE. 


THE MEDICI CHRISTMAS CARDS 
and CALENDARS 


Over 100 of these unique publications, wholly designed and executed in 
England, are available at from TWO PENCE TO TWO SHILLINGS. 
Call early, or write for lists, or enquire of your Bookseller or Stationer. 
Specimen Card 6d. post free. 


MEMORABILIA 


are a new series of Booklets, illustrated and unillustrated, printed in 
Tue Riccarpi1 Press Founts. They are unique in form; the contents are 
always pure literature; THE PRICE Is OnE SHILLING each. 


Prospectus post free. 


A BOOK OF THE GHILDHOOD 
OF CHRIST 


13 Plates after the Old Masters, printed in colour of Medici Society 
quality, with an Introduction and separate notes shewing the connection 
between each picture and the Text—a Text taken direct from the Gospels 
or Hymn Book—constitute an ideal volume for the young. Size 1o by 
71 inches, bound in Boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Prospectus post free. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LD. 


London: 7 Grafton Street, W. Liverpool: 63 Bold Street. 


—_——_____ —___________ 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘ THE EDITOR "—Advertisement and Business Letters to ‘THE ATHENZUM OFFICE,” Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Laue, B.C 
Printed and Published Weekly by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 11 and 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. WILLIAM GREEN & SONS and JOHN MENZIES & CO., Irp., Edinburgh —Saturday, December 11, 1915. 
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